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WHY THE TAX PROBLEM? 


The giving over of so much space to the discussion of taxation 
seems almost to call for an apology. But if one were to start apolo- 
gizing there would be no really logical place to stop short of a general 
_ apology for the whole forestry profession in America for allowing 
» itself to become so diverted from its main job of growing forests. 

a Foresters have indeed taken their tax “learning” on faith and 
seriously. The “solution” offered nearly two decades ago has never 
been seriously questioned by them. Instead they have worked in season 

~ and out to put it over without so much as changing the dotting of an 
“7” or the crossing of a “t.”’ The whole affair is worn threadbare 


with much use. Had they worked half as industriously trying to 
put over their forestry “learning,” the real forestry stuff, instead of 


trying to devise homeopathic doses of it, 1. e., “minimum silvicultural 
practices,” the country might now be well started on its way to real 
forestry accomplishment. Perhaps, on the other hand, had they really 
gotten down to grips with the honest-to-goodness, actual, every-day 
tax situation, they might have long since chucked their tax “learning” 
as they did their forestry “learning” and have devised a “minimum 
acceptable tax reform.” That may be what all the rumpus and disagree- 
ment evident in the discussion in this number of the Journal will lead 
to. If that should prove to be so, then the situation may not be so 
hopeless as it would now appear to the average person uninitiated in 
these tax matters. 

It is significant, as indicated by the accompanying Swiss and 
Swedish tax articles, that those countries have come to see some merit 
to the plan of patching up the property tax to make it work better if 
not ideally. That course has, no doubt, been made the easier by their 
having boldly taken the steps, which we in America have sidestepped 
for a so-called fact finding program that is to prepare the ground for 
discontinuing the wanton conversion of forest growing stock into 
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Hiaced on it. But a growing Piece pre is the first enn: 
In the last analysis then, the practice of forestry will do m Z 
solve the tax problem and do it better than all the preparatory tax 
tinkering and so-called fact findings can ever do for forestry. i. 
Let’s forget bareand forestry as the only forestry for amet 
: then and give growing stock a chance wherever we find it. 
— L. M. 


THE GENERAL PROPERTY TAX AND FOREST PROPERTY* 


~ By Louis S. Murpuy 
U. S. Forest Service 

1. Taxation vs. Subsidies 
. I want to open this discussion by nailing to the masthead, as it 
were, this thought by Professor Fairchild which, though uttered a 
number of years ago, still cogently defines the straight and narrow way 
which, if any, will lead us to a solution of our forest tax difficulties. He 
said : 

“* * * * the notion that concessions in taxation are neces- 
sary to promote forestry is a mistake. Scientific forest man- 
agement will be adopted when it pays the owner to do so. 
What they (forest owners) need is the guarantee that taxes 
will not be excessive. If still they hesitate, the fault lies 
somewhere else than in taxation. The kind of favors the legis- 
lature will grant are useless, and the kind that would do any 
good will never be granted and ought not to be granted.” 

Let me repeat again that last sentence, in the hope that it may 
sink deep into your minds: “The kind of favors the legislature will 
grant are useless, and the kind that would do any good will never be 
granted and ought not to be granted.” At the time Professor Fairchild 
came into the field there already had been wasted a generation of 
fruitless effort to promote forestry by tax favors. Since then, save for 
a few feeble gestures for the most part, the primrose path still has 
claimed most of our attention. 

A forester’s justification for meddling with taxation at all, as I see 
it, is (1) that the existing methods of applying the property tax to 
forest property, methods which conceivably may impose upon such 
property burdens out of all proportion to that borne by other property, 
are materially hindering the progress of forestry in which he is vitally 
interested; and (2) that he understands better than the economist or 
tax expert the intricacies of the conditions peculiar to forest property 
and forest production to which the methods of taxation must be adjusted 
in order that existing difficulties and injustices may be corrected. Off- 
setting his obvious justification, however, is his equally obvious obli- 
gation to familiarize himself fully with the intricacies of the principles 
and practices of taxation so that he may be fully able to recommend tax 

* Presented in part at the Annual Meeting of the Society of American 


Foresters. 
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changes which will fit into ate harmonize with the er: general : 
tax system. If he does that and does it well he renders a constructive 
service to both taxation and forestry. If he goes further than that, — 
and asks that forestry be given undue concessions, he runs a chance of — 


doing a disservice likewise to both. A too great concession asked for 
forestry may easily cause it to lose the chance of obtaining a lesser con- 
cession to which it is legitimately entitled. ; 
I do not mean to disparage the various aids themselves which we 
attempt to extend to the forest owner incidental to our forest tax 
laws, nor to decry the purpose lying behind them. I do want to object. 
most earnestly to injecting them into the forest tax equation. We 
have tied so many of these otherwise desirable things to the tail of our 


forest tax kite that it has never been able to, nor ever can, rise very 


far off the ground. The present day science of taxation, while its main 
principles and methods possibly are not so many nor so complex, is 
in its practical everyday details extremely intricate and easily thrown 
out of adjustment. What appear to us relatively simple changes 
affecting the taxation of forest property may set up a whole train of 
unwholesome economic reactions which far outweigh the gain to for- 
estry. If, then, taxation is really what is bothering us, and if we really 
want to make progress toward.better taxation and make it reasonably 
soon, let us concentrate on matters of taxation. Without further ado, 
consequently, I shall attempt to direct this discussion along purely taxa- 
tion lines so far as my limited knowledge of the subject will permit. 
2. Forest Tax Problem Identified 

The forest tax problem is peculiarly one involving primarily a 
faulty distribution of the property tax burden, due to the taxing of the 
produce yielded by forest property, as well as the capital value of the 
property itself; whereas, with other property the capital value only 
is taxable. A scarcely less important part of what we vaguely recog- 
nize as the forest tax problem, on the other hand, is in fact but a 
manifestation of a larger rural tax problem. This strictly rural tax 
problem arises from the combination of the relatively high govern- 
mental cost of serving a more or less scattered population with modern 
school, road, and other facilities, and the low scale of property values 
constituting the tax base over which these costs must necessarily be 
spread. ‘The solution of this specifically rural fiscal problem involves, 
in part at least, the taxation by the state and nation of the surplus 
tax-paying ability found outside the rural districts, from the revenues 
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> of which (general taxation) both state and nation would assume an 
_ ~ increased share of the governmental burdens now carried exclusively 
P by the rural districts themselves, thus bringing local property taxes 


down to a more nearly normal level. . 
This paper will be confined to a consideration of the more specific 


_~ forest property tax phase of the problem involving a redistribution of 
the property tax burden as it is. It is pertinent to emphasize at this 


point, however, that failure to recognize the rural tax phase of the 


problem in the past has occasioned much of the difficulty which has 


attended forest tax reform, for the reason that the means usually 
adopted—namely, the removal of taxable forest values from the rural 
tax base—has served largely to intensify the rural tax problem as it 
applied to other classes of rural taxable property. In consequence, 
forest tax reform has had to be compromised and thereby been largely 
nullified. 
3. What Past Experience Can Teach Us 

Twenty years ago, when forest taxation first claimed the serious 
attention of foresters, the general tax reform movement saw in the 
income tax the cure for all our so-called “general property tax”? ills. 
Forest tax reform projected along income tax lines was thus perfectly 
natural and logical. 

During the intervening years, experience has shown in the general 
tax field that there are rather well defined limits beyond which the 
displacement of the general property tax by the income tax can not 


be directly effected, both because public sentiment will not support it, 


and because a sound and balanced fiscal policy shows such a course to 
be undesirable. It is well recognized in this connection that income 
taxation is not workable unless centrally administered and covering 
a wide field—the limits of a state, for example. Local units of govern- 
ment, on the other hand, will not relinquish their time-honored tax 
autonomy. Property taxation locally administered is now recognized 
as a condition to be reckoned with and has, im consequence, been ac- 
corded a place in the realigned and more diversified state and local 
tax system at present in the making. An outstanding feature of the 
present day tax movement, as it applies to the local tax field, is a 
"1 “General property tax” is really a misnomer to apply to that tax as it is 
now generally enforced. The original general property tax long since “broke 
down,” as the saying is, into a tangible property tax, or more specifically into 
a real property tax. It is now virtually a tax on capital, real estate capital, in the 


main, with the addition of certain other forms of tangible property which are 
an index to capital other than that in real property. 
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refinement of procedure under the general property tax where the 
systematizing and coordinating of administration, and especially of 
the assessment procedure to attain a better distribution of the tax 
burden, is going forward apace. Most progress has naturally been 
made in the urban tax districts where property values are high and 
the need for this refinement, in consequence, has been much more urgent. 

During these same years, experience in the forest tax field has 
likewise clearly shown the limitation of the yield tax as a substitute for 
the property tax. It can not under existing disorganized forest condi- 
tions produce the uninterrupted flow of revenue so essential to local 
government financing. Furthermore, the various expedients which 
have been advanced to meet that difficulty have not for the most part, 
appealed to legislators as practical or possible of adoption under exist- 
ing constitutional limitations. As a result, forest property continues 
to be taxed under the general property tax and must necessarily con- 
tinue to be so taxed, for some time to come at least, judging by the 
progress we have made so far in getting forest property taxed by 
any other means. 


4. General Property Tax Re-examined 

In these circumstances, a critical re-examination of the principles 
and practices of the general property tax, to see if they can not be 
made to serve better the needs of the forest property owner, seems 
fully justified. The thought of attempting to adapt the existing prop- 
erty tax system to the taxation of forest property will no doubt seem 
to most of you as little short of chimerical and likewise as distinctly 
an anti-climax after our years of berating that same general property 
tax. Be that as it may, however, it is never too late to admit we are 
in error, if we find we are, and to mend our ways. It may be reassur- 
ing to some of you to know, in this connection, that Switzerland employs 
the general property tax as a major source of income in the same way 
as do our states. Private forestry, nevertheless, from small beginnings 
has now come into very general practice in that country notwith- 
standing this form of taxation. 

To begin with the fundamentals, property is anything capable of 
being reduced to ownership. It is any economic good. Economic goods 
are divisible into two general classes—namely, capital goods and con- 
sumption goods. Under the general property tax, both capital and 
consumption goods are taxable in theory. In actual practice today 
they are not so taxed. Consumption goods, i. e., produce of about 
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every other sort than that from the forest, are never taxed directly as 
such in addition to the capital which produces them. The more perish- 
able sorts escape taxation because they are consumed within the year 
in which they are produced. As for the more enduring sorts which 
carry over, either one of two things happens to them. They remain 


consumption goods to the end, or they are fabricated into capital goods. 


Even if they remain consumption goods they usually escape being 
taxed directly as consumption goods. For example: when wholesalers’ 
or retailers’ stocks are inventoried for taxation, it is simply a means 
of ascertaining the amount of fluid capital invested in the business, 
rather than for the purpose of laying a direct tax on the inventoried 
goods themselves. Many more times the amount of goods are sold 
during the year than appear in the stock inventory for taxation. Con- 
sumption goods fabricated into capital goods lose entirely their identity 
and value as produce and become merged indistinguishably into those 
of the capital goods as, for example, building materials built into a 
building. 

Habits of thought, formed while there was an abundance of timber 
ready grown and waiting to be cut, have served automatically to classify 
all forests, growing as well as matured, in the class of consumption 
goods, to be inventoried at current market prices and set down as a 
more or less fluid capital asset. I shall attempt to show by analogy that 
this fluid capital idea, in the case of the immature growing forest,? is 
a pure fiction. 

The immature growing forest, taken as a whole, is pre-eminently 
a productive entity in which the annual increments of wood fibre per- 
form an important though passive function of production. The living 
growing elements of the tree and forest are able to perform their 
productive function only because of the wood elements which are built 
up especially to support them. These wood elements, or annual incre- 
ments, perform a directly comparable function to the building materials 
of a factory building which support and protect the machinery and the 


2 As regards the already matured virgin forest, not much needs to be said 
with especial reference to its assessment and taxation. But one change in the 
current assessment practice, where it is concerned, would seem to be advisable, 
namely, that as a means of systematizing as well as coordinating its assessment 
with the assessment of mineral property, recognition should be more clearly 
given than is done at present to the fact that the cutting of certain tracts will, 
in many instances, be more or less delayed, due to their relative inaccessibility, 
as well as the inability-of the market to absorb more than a certain amount of 
annual cut, and that-in consequence cutting once begun will extend over a period 
of several years. In these circumstances the consolidated value of a property 
should represent the discounted present value of a series of future annual cuts 
with reference to a given exhaustion period. 
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vital manufacturing processes. There is, consequently, no more sound 
economic justification for singling out these wood elements for separate 
valuation and taxation apart from the productive value of the forest 
than there is for similarly valuing and taxing the building materials in 
a building apart from the productive value of the building. It is only 
after the forest is cut and ceases to exist and be taxed as a forest, and 
when the building is sold to the wrecking contractor and is demolished, 
that there is any real justification for taxing the component parts of 
either one. 

That the wrecking value of the growing forest increases from 
year to year, and finally exceeds its productive value, in nowise affects 
the principle contended for, nor the analogy. The general property 
tax law does not require taxing the highest market value regardless of 
the kind of value. It does in most cases require that the taxable value 
shall be ascertained by uniform rules which, by implication at least, 
should be based on uniform standards of value. And that basis is, in 
fact, used in the case of buildings which, as a predominant class of 
taxable property, have been cited as analogous to and a precedent for 
the taxation of growing forests on their productive rather than their 
wrecking value. When and as a building approaches obsolescence and 
its productivity declines, its assessed value is reduced until it is finally 
extinguished entirely, and that, too, notwithstanding that the building 
may have a substantial wrecking value. 

One further point in this same connection needs to be touched 
upon. Under the general property tax, all property is taxable on its 
market value, or what it will sell for. Sales are, therefore, an important 
factor to be considered, but they are by no means in all cases conclusive, 
neither are they necessarily an exclusive index of market value. A 
sale, to be usable for the purpose, must disclose all the various consid- 
erations governing that sale, so that the elements of taxable value can 
be clearly isolated from any other valuable considerations involved. 
Even where there are such sales, there may be an insufficient number 
of them to give a fair average of value under a given set of conditions.® 


_ % The 1923 annual report cf the New York State Tax Commission (pomZ5)) 
discusses this very point of the general inadequacy of sales data as a basis for 
determining taxable valuation. In the opinion of the Commission, only residential 
and farm property changes hands with sufficient frequency to be so utilized 
while to utilize sales in those cases and to employ. other means of approximating 
market value for all other classes of property would very likely lead to the 
overtaxing of the residential and farm property as compared with other prop- 
erties more or less haphazardly appraised. The remedy, the Commission believes 
is a uniform formula appraisal method. : 
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In that event other indices of market value may be and are used to the 
extent necessary. One instance of this sort will serve as an illustration. 


It is found in the case of closely held property in the business districts 


of many large cities that there are far too few transfers of property 
to justify using sales as a basis of appraisals. Valuation for taxation 
in these circumstances is made by figuring reproduction costs, by cap- 


~ italizing rentals, and by other suitable means. 


Thus even if there were no sales data bearing directly on the 
capital value of forest property, this would in nowise interfere with 
the adoption of productive capital value as the basis of assessment 
of forest property for taxation under the general property tax. Indeed, 
as already pointed out, the uniformity rule laid down by the constitu- 
tions in most states would seem to admit of no other. Productive 
capital value, to the extent that it attaches to any property, ought to 


_be used as a basis of taxation to the exclusion of any sales value 


which does not represent such capital value. 

Too close adherence to traditional habits of thought about our 
forests, their utility and value, thus appears to be the chief cause of 
our forest tax difficulties, rather than any inherent defect with the 
general property tax principle itself, at least as it is now generally 
interpreted and applied. The principle, it seems to me, is clear, and 
the precedents for its practical present day application are ample for 
our needs. It only remains to work out the assessment details appli- 
cable to the immature growing forest which unquestionably has a 


productive capital value. 


5. Two Conceptions of Forest Capital 

There are at least two conceptions concerning the productive cap- 
ital of a forest property, the forests of which are still growing. One 
assumes that the land is the sole productive capital element, the forest 
being regarded entirely as a crop like the annual field crop. The other 
assumes the productive capital to be divided between the land and the 
growing forest, in much the same way that the productive capital of an 
orchard property is divided between land and fruit trees, or that a piece 
of improved real estate is divided between the land and the building. 
It will be left to the other two speakers assigned to this discussion to 
expound the tax plan based on the first of these assumptions, and the 


development of the second will now be undertaken. 
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6. Land and Growing Stock Each as Capital Elements 


The proposal centers around ‘the method of assessing forest prop- 
erty according to its productive capacity in each one of several stages, 
or periods, of development in the productive life of a given type of 
forest. In carrying out this proposal, it is aimed to disrupt as little as 
possible the habitual trend of thought regarding forest property by 
continuing both land and forest as separate taxable entities. Whereas, 
under existing assessment methods, however, the taxable value of these 
elements rises from the bare land value to the combined value of the 
land plus the sale value of the final yield—according to the amount of 
marketable wood product*present in the forest at different stages in its 
development—under the proposed assessment practice the taxable value, 
while still increasing from period to period as the forest developed, 
would be expressed in terms of capital value instead of commodity 
value. Thus a forest which at 20 years, let us say, had 3,000 board feet 
to the acre, at 30 years, 12,000 board feet, and so on, instead of being 
valued on the basis of the land plus the market value of the stumpage 
present in those respective years, would be valued on the basis of the 
capital which would produce an equivalent of the value of the mean 
annual increments produced in those years, namely, 150 board feet 


| *3o- $ in the 20th year, 400 board feet | 40°! in the 30th year, 
and so on. 


It follows that there are two essential steps to be developed, 
namely : 


1. The division of the rotation into readily recognizable stages 
or periods of development as a basis for classifying the existing forest 
properties for purposes of assessment; and 


? P rorled . 
2. The working out of a scale of standard assessment values in 


readily usable form for applying directly to the properties so classified. 


Remembering that the general property tax is assessed by the local 
township (town or other small governmental unit) assessor, and that 
local tax autonomy is strongly intrenched in most states, any assessment 
plan to succeed must appeal to these local men as fair and equitable, and 
it must be simple enough so that they can and will adopt and use it. 
Therefore, insofar as these assessors have definite concrete conceptions 
of the stages of development of a forest, as revealed by their assess- 
ments or otherwise, these obviously should be utilized as a basis for the 
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revised assessment procedure. Where no ready made classification 
of this sort was available, one would have to be set up. In doing this 
it would, of course, be necessary to keep in mind the technical limitation 
of the average assessor. 

In the development of standard assessment values, several means 
are theoretically possible, namely, (1) from actual sales of the class of 
property in question; (2) from a formula, and (3) a combination of 
the first two. It is extremely doubtful whether in most states the 
volume of sales of forest property on the basis of its productive value 
will be found sufficiently large to enable the sales method to be exclu- 
sively used. At best, sales data will probably be available for use only 
in combination with or as a rough check on the formula method. 

The formula method proposed for determining market value, on a 
productive capital basis, would provide for capitalizing at an acceptable 
current rate of interest the net current annual income constructively 
realized in an average year from the given class of forest property in 
question. As a basis for such a computation, it would be necessary to 
collect the following data: 

1. All items of outlay currently being made on account of forests 
in the given stage of development, together with the respective amounts 
of these items. One of the principal items here would be the annual 
rental of the bare land according to the value determined upon for 
the initial or bare land period.® 

2. Similarly, items of current income. The principal item here 
would be the evaluation of the mean annual forest increment for a 
given representative year of the period, the middle year most likely. 


4 To illustrate, the average assessor in the white pine region of New Eneland 
usually takes no account whatever of any forest value, apart from or in addition 
to a rather nominal bare land value, until the growth reaches a certain stage of 
development; certain other stages in the development of the forest are similarly 
recognized and call for his making a certain amount of increase in the total 
valuation of the property. 

5 The introduction of the bare land rental value into the equation as an 
expense deduction is not absolutely necessary. The Swiss, for example, omit 
this step from their assessment procedure. In a preliminary exposition of the 
method, however, such as is here being attempted, it serves to clarify the situa- 
tion and eliminate any doubt as to what the forest capital value really is that is 
to be made taxable in addition to the so-called bare land value; it is in reality 
only a residual forest capital value such as remains after deducting from the 
combined forest and land capital value whatever the customary market value 
of the bare land alone happens to be. The division between land and forest 
value is relative only and not absolute. The method of division, however, 
serves to demonstrate that there will be no double taxation as a result of taxing 
the two elements separately. As above mentioned, it can eventually be eliminated 
as an unnecessary step. See the appendix, pp. 737-739, for illustrative example: 
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Such current increment value would be taken to be the discounted pres- 
ent value of the probable future value at the end of the rotation of the 
given amount of the final yield represented by such annual increment. 

In the event that there were periodic items of either expense or 
income, such as for thinnings, a proportionate part of such items would 
be assigned to the representative year for which the current forest 
capital value was being determined. 

Use of the formula method above described® calls for a minimum 
of speculation as to the character and extent of such future events as 
exercise a controlling influence upon the determination of current tax- 
able capital values. No attempt is made, as when using the usual soil 
expectation value formula, to forecast the entire life history of a forest 
from “the cradle to the grave” and to evaluate an anticipated but 
problematical net gain. Like forests of today would be grouped together 
and their average current value as going concerns determined, based on 
what they were currently and actually producing, and what was actually 
being spent to procure that production. As the young. forest of today 
developed it would pass in time successively into each of the next older 
groups and would be valued then according to the practices and values 
of that day as applied to forests of its then stage of development. 

As already intimated, the going market value of bare land of 
suitable character for forestry would be taken as a point of departure 
and become the taxable value of the land alone in the first, or bare land 
stage of development. Such market value would be subject to this 
check, however, namely, that it should not amount to more, probably, 
than from a half to two-thirds of the combined land and forest value as 
determined for the second period. In other words, there should be a 
residual forest value to become taxable in the second period, or stage, of 
development. If the market value of the bare land was so high as 
to leave no residual forest value to tax, then either one of two things 
might be expected to be wrong. Either the attempt was being made to 
grow forests on too high grade land for which an agricultural demand 
and value then existed, or, the land was over-assessed and the assess- 
ment should be reduced. In the absence of any well-defined market 


6 Another way of arrivine at the sat res ( i 
y of ¢ Poe same result would be to omit the 
: » rental 
of the land as an item of expense, and then deduct from the resulting cur- 
rent capital value of the property as a whole—land and forest combined—the 
capital value of the land alone. By either method the capital value of the forest 


is isolated from the capital value of the land i 
‘ al vez and made ayailabl <ati 
on its own account, peaigiee fate 
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value for the bare land, such a value could be approximated by applying 


a suitable reducing factor either to the combined land and forest value 
computed for the second period or to the going market value of raw 


agricultural land. 


_The choice of a rotation age from which to discount anticipated 
future stumpage values in the determination of current capital values 


_ would depend on circumstances. In the Atlantic Seaboard States, where 
a second cut has already been matured, the rotation age might be set at 
the average maximum age of the oldest of the existing stands in each — 


type of forest, respectively. In the remaining states the rotation would 
have to be based on a probable silvicultural practice suited to the 
species and type concerned, a longer rather than a shorter rotation 
being given the preference at the outset. 

When a forest attained the average rotation age, should an owner 


decide to continue his forest on a longer rotation, an extension for an 


additional 10 or 15 years could be figured as a basis for taxing the then 
current productive value of land and growing stock. No other special 
measures would need to be taken to safeguard the public’s interest and 
prevent an owner’s holding his forest too long.’ Carrying charges, 


~ which would be running against such a property would increase mate- 


rially with each added year in age of the stand, and would themselves 
tend to discourage the speculative holding of a forest intact beyond 
the productive life of the stand. The community, on the other hand, 
would receive during any such holdover period a substantial revenue 
over and above what it otherwise would have received had the forest 
been cut at the end of the allotted rotation period. 

These data concerning outlay and income would be worked up in 
the first instance and be kept current by the State Tax Commission 
probably with the cooperation of the State Forestry Department. The 
resulting capital values for land and forest separately would be incor- 
porated into a table accompanied by instructions for using it, and would 
be supplied to all assessors. Forest owners might also be furnished with 


7 The Swiss attempt to determine the amount and value of any surplus stock- 
ing that might be removed from the forest without detriment to the productive 
capacity of the remaining stand, and to tax such surplus in addition to taxing 
the land and growing stock on its productive capital value. Such refinement, 
however, hardly seems necessary in this country in the present unorganized 
status of our forest properties. Furthermore, that situation is provided for, in 
part at least, in the proposed method of figuring the current, capital value for 
any period. Thus a proportionate part of the net income derived from current 
thinnings or other cuttings customarily made during any such period would be 
included among the income items upon which the capital value was based. 
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them as a basis of taking an appeal on the valuation of an assessor who 


failed to use the data or who had used them improperly. 


7. Probable Effect of the Adoption of Proposed Assessment Procedure 

Modification of the current assessment practice along the lines 
suggested would probably have a minimum of adverse effect upon either 
current tax revenues or other taxpayers having taxable property in the 


same tax district with forest property. This seems probable because of | 


a combination of circumstances. It is generally admitted that the exist- 
ing assessed values of productive forest property for the most part 
are considerably below the full 100 per cent value set by the present 
standard assessment practice for such property. The average assessor 
recognizes that forest property can not stand the heavy taxation year 
after year that such a standard would ithpose. He accordingly deliber- 
ately and liberally under-assesses it, more largely so undoubtedly than 
he under-assesses other classes of property, because the standard for 
other property is more nearly fair. Consequently, while the full 100 
per cent value set by the proposed assessment procedure would very 
likely be considerably below the present standard of full value, it would 
probably be higher, for the most part, than the existing assessed values. 
In other words, forest property as at present assessed would still be 
under-assessed after the change to the new standard, though the per- 
centage of under-assessment would be greatly reduced. If that is so, 
then the ratio of assessed to true value for forest property would prob- 
ably be considerably higher on the average than the similar ratio for 
other classes of property. This would mean that the assessed values 
of forest properties would be largely stabilized at their present level at 
least until the ratio for other property could be brought up to the ratio 
for forest property by increasing the existing assessed valuations on 
other properties. 

To the extent, then, that present assessed values of forest property 
did not exceed the 100 per cent set by the proposed standard, no imme- 
diate change would take place in the existing distribution of the tax 
burden between forest properties and all other classes of property. The 
effect as to the future, however, would be that other classes of property 
would have their assessed values raised to conform with the new ratio 
standard set by forest property, while forest property values remained 
the same. Thus, as time went on the other classes of property would 
absorb a proportionate part of the tax burden now being borne by 
forest property. Forest property would accordingly stand to gain tax 
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relief-in the long run, but by a gradual process of readjustment having 
a minimum of disruptive effect either upon revenues or upon other 
rural economic groups, such as farmers, which happen to be most closely 
associated with the forest property owners as taxpayers in the same 
tax district.8 

To the extent that existing assessed values upon forest property 
did exceed the 100 per cent standard under the proposed practice, an 
immediate reduction in valuation and a readjustment of the tax burden 
with its resulting advantage to the forest property concerned would 
be in order. Readjustments of this sort, insofar as they involved merely 
incidental holdings, would occasion no greater disturbance than is now 
occasioned when reductions are granted on account of over-valuations 
on other properties, and could be consummated without difficulty ; 
where extensive holdings were involved a complete and immediate read- 
justment could probably not be made. Each such situation as it arose 
would have to be worked out on its own individual merits. 


8. Cut-over Land Problem Only in Part a Tax Problem 

There is one large class of forest holdings which would stand to 
gain an immense advantage by the proposed change in forest property 
assessment practice, if the readjustments in valuation could be made 
immediately effective, namely, the cut-over lands in many parts of the - 
South, Lake States, and West. These lands are today unquestionably 
being assessed on a false economic standard of value—an agricultural 
standard—whereas, there is scarcely the remotest chance that more 
than a very small part of them will find their way into agricultural use 
within another timber generation, at least, and probably more. In point 
of fact, this situation probably represents by far the largest and most 
vital part of our immediately pressing tax problem involving forest 
property. It is the one tax feature which unquestionably most largely 
stands in the way of the adoption of a sound forestry practice in those 
regions best suited for forest growing under existing economic con- 
ditions. 

The outright correction of this situation by a drastic cut in valua- 
tions would certainly precipitate a serious revenue crisis in many rural 


8 City property owners would be but slightly, if at all, affected by these read- 
justments because forest property values form so small a part of the aggregate 
of total property values comprising the tax base for such taxes as are paid in 
common by city and forest taxpayers, namely, state and county taxes upon prop- 


erty. 
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‘tax ‘districts. Little other taxable property exists in many of these 
districts, and what there is consists largely of settlers’ holdings of 
small value, which could not possibly carry the added burden shifted 
onto them by the reduction of the valuation of cut-over forest lands. 
Nor could more than a fraction of the burden be so shifted simply by 
a change in valuation. The lowered total valuation over which the 
total tax burden would have to be spread would simply make necessary 
a considerable increase in the tax rate. Thus, approximately the same 
burden as now would be reimposed on the cut-over lands despite the 
drastically lowered valuation. 


A possible compromise in circumstances like these might be worked 
out by reducing the forest land values at the outset as much as the par- 
ticular circumstances would admit, if any, otherwise by simply stabiliz- 
ing them at the existing level of value. Then, as time went on the 
forests on such lands would grow to a size that would render them tax- 
able under normal land value conditions according to the proposed 
assessment practice previously outlined. The abnormal land value, then, 
would be reduced by whatever amount could be shifted to the forest 
value, thus making their combined value the same as the abnormal 
land value formerly had been. This same process would be continued 
in subsequent assessment periods until the abnormal land value had 
been fully reduced to a normal proportion of the combined total value. 
Thereafter the assessment procedure would follow its regular course. 
Such a compromise would obviously permit over-taxation to continue 
for the time being to whatever extent the assessed value of the land 
exceeded its normal value at the time the compromise was adopted. 
It would on the other hand not only put a stop to further increase 
in valuation and likewise in taxes, such as would be inevitable if exist- 
ing valuation methods were allowed to continue, but it would provide 
for a definite, assured and progressive decrease in the over-valuation of 
the land as time went on. Even that would be worth something to the 
owner of cut-over land who could be assured that the growing of forests 
on such land would not increase his over-taxation but on the contrary 
would reduce it. 

The complete remedy for this cut-over land situation, however, 
transcends merely a reform of the assessment practice involving forest 
property; that, although a part, is a very small part. The problem in 
its entirety, as has already been pointed out, is a rural problem of large 
magnitude which involves only in minor part local taxation. In some 
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forested and likewise cut-over counties and townships, the latter in 
_ particular, the settlers are so spread out that it is impossible to supply 


them with modern school, road, and other facilities that go with present 
4 _ day governmental organization if these local governments are to con- 
tinue as now to be financed largely by local farm and forest taxes, even 


_ when supplemented by such state aid as is now given them. If these 
4 


_ uneconomical governmental organizations are to be allowed to continue, 


the state and nation should underwrite them and assume the obligation 
of paying all costs over and above what can be raised by local taxes 
upon a fair basis of valuation and with an average tax rate. Commu- 
nity subsidy of this sort is preferable to the individual form of subsidy 
usually advocated under these circumstances because it goes to the root 
of the difficulty, which is a community rather than individual one. 
The only other alternatives are to allow such communities to revert to 
wholly primitive frontier conditions or to reorganize them into more 
~ compact settlements. 


Under less extreme conditions, possibly, than those just described 
the development of an enlarged tax bearing capacity through increased 
rural production and marketing facilities will help solve the general 
rural problem as it relates to taxation. We foresters especially need to 
radically revise our methods and viewpoints on this phase of the forest 
problem. Less talk about taxation and more about a forest credit 
system, increased production and the like will take us farther and faster 
toward our goal than we are progressing at present. Probably 90 per 
cent and over of our present forest tax troubles are traceable to low 

-production standards. Annual sustained yield production can pay its 
way, taxes and all, and show a good profit if any profit whatever can 
be shown, because long-time credits and interest-carrying charges can 
thereby be eliminated or reduced to a minimum. Slipshod business of 
any kind is expensive, and slipshod forestry particularly so. We need 
a forestry program which puts the practice of minimum silvicultural 
requirements definitely into the limbo and gets down to a live pay-as- 
you-go production basis. 

The Optional Forest Tax Law a Poor Makeshift.—In view of the 
character and magnitude of this general rural problem, I want to close 
my part of this discussion by calling attention to the deplorable inade- 
quacy of the optional forest tax law when applied as a remedy in these 
‘circumstances. To attempt to attain tax relief for large areas of cut- 
over lands by means of any sort of optional forest tax law would 
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obviously be almost equally objectionable to attempting the same end 
through the direct downward revision of assessed values. It would 
precipitate the same revenue cri8is in proportion as such a law became 
operative by reason of landowners generally availing themselves of its 
benefits. The crisis might not manifest itself so promptly, though it 
would be no less certain and disastrous when it finally did develop. 
The circumstances surrounding its development, furthermore, would 
most certainly complicate its settlement and possible occasion a serious 
reaction against any sort of subsequent forest tax reform. 

On the other hand, to pass optional forest tax laws in such form 
as to discourage the great majority of forest owners from seeking to 
use them, as has often been done in the past, is obviously useless. 
Unless forest land generally can be relieved of whatever unfair tax 
burdens there may be upon it, so that all of it can thenceforth be put 
to work growing forests, the forestry objective which would prompt the 
enactment of such a tax law would be largely defeated.. Such laws 
would serve chiefly to set up a form of special privilege that only a few 
forest taxpayers could enjoy at the expense of all others. 

Finally, the only taxpayer who is really safe under any optional 
law whatever is one who has no property within the same tax district 
other than that which he classifies under the special forest tax law. All 
other owners would stand a very good chance of paying, on any other 
property which they might own, additional taxes to more than offset 
the tax advantages gained for their forest property under the optional 
tax law. This is so because our general property tax laws are now so 
little standardized and so far from being systematically administered, 
that variations in valuations, particularly those involving mixed classes 
of property, in one ownership, are difficult of detection and proof of 
irregularities is likewise difficult to sustain. This very condition of 
laxity and disorganization in our property tax administration is no less 
the cause of many of our forest tax troubles than it is the means by 
which any improvement sought to be attained through optional forest 
tax laws can be completely nullified. 

The optional tax law, either as a promoter of forestry or as a 
solution of the forest tax problem, is largely a delusion and 
and particularly so under most any Ghee where an acute Pee 
condition exists. It is always a type which would be wholly unaccept- 
able to state legislatures and the public if proposed as a general tax 
law applicable to all forest property. It is a crass and lazy attempt 
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to evade the revenue phases of taxation as well as a wholly ineffectual 
and fruitless one, which, if we but realize it, can not be evaded because 
that is what taxation primarily is—a means of producing revenue. On 
the other hand, when the optional forest tax is written into law the 
average forest owner is not deceived into believing that it actually 
protects his vital tax interests. He realizes that there is about as much 
security in such a law as there would be in a few panels of fence and a 
securely locked gate placed at one corner of a ten-acre lot. Such a law, 
in consequence, goes unused. Again, it probably violates the uniform 
rule of taxation required by the constitutions of most states (and simi- 
larly the rule allowing classification under uniform conditions) by 
discriminating between a number of properties essentially similar, the 
owners of only a very few of which elect to have their property taxed 
under the optional tax law, while the others remain taxable under the 
general property tax.? Finally, because it does not require any knowl- 
edge of either the science or problems of taxation, the optional tax law 
is promotive of a large amount of tax meddling by the uninformed, 
which in the long run can not help but react detrimentally upon efforts 
to obtain needed forest tax refinements. From almost every angle, 
therefore, it would seem as though the sooner this pseudo-tax legislative 
form was abandoned the better. 


APPENDIX 

Change of Method 

Certain changes in the method of computations have been made 
since the main text was prepared, and these are used in the following 
examples; these changes are (1) the elimination of the determination 
of the single year representative of average production conditions 
throughout the given period of development, both because it proves 
time-consuming and is unnecessary as a means of finding the average 
annual gross and net incomes, a more direct means of determining 
these values based on the periodic increment being substituted for it; 
and (2) the substitution of the alternative method of determining 
forest capital value referred to in a footnote on page 728 for the 
more detailed method outlined in the text. The combined capital value 
of the property (land and timber together) is thus directly determined 


91 have in mind one state where probably one-sixth of its forest area is so 
managed as to be eligible for classification under the optional law, only an _infinite- 
ly small part of which land, however, is actually classified under it. This par- 
ticular state, while it happens to have explicit constitutional authority for its 
departure from tax uniformity, is nevertheless typical of conditions in other 
states which have no such authority. 
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“in the first instance. The value of the forest capital and the corre- 
sponding amount of forest tax are then determined by difference. This — 
eliminates any confusion which might arise from the use in the equation — 


i 
a 


of the rental value of the soil as an item of cost when it is really an 


item of capital return. ° Ke ‘ 


Examples 3 

The following examples illustrate, as simply as is possible, how 
the proposed standard of assessed values for a given type of forest 
(the New England white pine type) would be worked up in preparing 
the assessment tables for the field use of local assessors. Only three 
periods, or stages, of development are shown, although in practice a_ 
somewhat greater number of divisions might be necessary. 

It should be remembered that these stages do not represent succes- 
sive stages of a single stand from “seedtime to harvest,’ but inde- 
pendent contemporary stages covering all existing stands representative 
of each of the stages of development which a single stand. would pass 
through. The maximum period covered is 25 years, namely, in the case 
of the first stage properties the forest growth on which was just start- 
ing. Many of the properties which would be placed in this first class 
at the beginning might in the course of a few years be reclassified and 
placed in Stage II, and the same would apply to those in Stage II. 

These examples thus simply serve to illustrate that by the employ- 
ment of the proposed method of assessment a definite and reasonable net 
income over and above all costs is assured the forest grower in every 
case, provided the average productive standard, as contemporaneously 


~._set by-all growers, is maintained. The ratio of taxes to net income is 


dependent entirely upon the ratio between the interest rate and tax 
rate, and is unaffected by changing costs and stumpage values. The 
net result of the proposed assessment, consequently, is to transform 
the property tax into a net income tax having many, if not all, of the 
advantages of the forest yield tax except thé deferred payment feature. 

The first example, which is divided into three periods, is represen- 
tative of unorganized forest properties such as are most commonly 
encountered today, namely, those yielding an intermittent return only 
once in a rotation. If a property consisted of such a grouping of age 
classes as to permit a sustained yield at regular intervals during the 
rotation, the maximum period of discount would be reduced from one 
representing the full rotation (as shown in the first three examples) 
to one corresponding to the interval between successive yields. This 
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‘Finally, as a means Ag comparing ie results of. “is plication of ; 
€ proposed assessment practice with those under the present assess- 
ment practice, the assessed values and taxes under oie are noel 
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Assumptions 2 : 
_a. A 60-year rotation for white pine (Qual. III), divided into 3 per- 
-_ iods or stages of developmer - er > - 
es first, or bare land, peri 
middle period % 
final period © =41 ‘to 60 years. 
b. $2.00 = value of bare land. ee 
-. 5% = tate of interest. 
wes Jo.=— rate of tax. 


bi y 


_ I. First Period (comprising stands 0-25 years old). 


—e. 3,450 board feet — increment during the period (yield in 25th 
_ year, i. e., at end of period). 
f. $20.00 — expected stumpage value per MBM (when increment ~ 
4 is cut in 60th year). 
_ g. $69.00 = stumpage value of the increment as a final yield (e x f). 
h. $0.262 — gross annual income for the period (g discounted back 
35 years and converted into an annuity covering the next preceding 
o2o years). : 
i. $0.162 = all costs on annual basis (including 2 cents for taxes). 
j. $0.10 = net annual income (h—1). 
k. - $2.00 = land value _(j—c). 
I. $0.02 = annual taxes. (k x d). 


Middle Period (comprising stands from 26 to 40 years old). 


e’ 13,000 board feet = increment during period (yield in 40th year, 
16,450 minus yield in 25th year, 3,450). 
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f’ $15.00 = expected stumpage value per MBM (when the incre- 
ment is cut in the 60th year). 

g’ $195.00 = stumpage value of the increment as a final yield (e’ x fy: 

h’ $3.405 = gross annual income for the period (g’ discounted 20 
years and converted into an annuity covering the preceding 15 
years). 

i’ $1.405 = annual costs (including 40 cents taxes). 

j' $2.00 = net annual income (h’—1’). 

k’ $40.00 = capital value of property (land $2 aes forest $38). 

!’ $0.40 = annual tax (land tax 2 cents, forest tax 38 cents). 

III. Final Period (comprising stands from 40 to 60 years old). 

e” 21,050 board feet — increment during the period (yield in 60th 
year, 37,500 = yield in 40th year, 16,450). 

£” $12.00 = expected stumpage value per MBM (when the incre- 
ment is cut in the 60th year). 

g” $252.60 = stumpage value of the increment as a final yield 
Cogrxi ey, 

h” $7.64 = gross annual income for period (g” converted into an 
annuity covering the preceding 20 years). 

i” $2.64 = annual costs (including $1 annual taxes). 

J’ $5.00 = net annual income (h”—i’). 

k” $100.00 = capital value of property (land $2, timber $98). 

1” $1.00 = annual taxes (land tax 2 cents, timber tax 98 cents). 

Example 2 
Assumptions 

a. A 60-year rotation; the property comprising 60 acres, the growth 
on which ranges from 0 to 59 years old in 1 acre age classes. 

b. 37,500 board feet = the yield per acre in the 60th year, likewise the 
annual yield of the whole property. 

c. 625 board feet = the average annual yield per acre (b~60). 

d. $10.00 = stumpage value per thousand BM. 

e. $2.00 = value of bare land. 

f. 5% = rate of interest. 

g. 1% = rate of tax. 


Annual Returns and Costs—W hole Property 


h. 


3 


$375.00 = annual gross income (b x d). 
$125.00 = annual gross costs (including $50 taxes). 
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j.. $250.00 = annual net income (h—i). 
k. $5,000.00 = capital (jf). 

1. $50.00 = taxes (k x g). 

Annual Returns and Costs—Per Acre. 


h’ $6.250 = gross income (h+60) also (c x d). 

i’ $2.083 = gross cost (including 83.3 cents taxes). 
j’ $4167 = net income. 

k’ $83.34 = capital (land $2, forest $81.34). 


Y’ $0.833 = taxes (land 2 cents, forest 81.3 cents). 


Example 3 


The present assessment practice, it will be recalled, sanctions the 
inclusion in the assessed valuation of the current market value of the 
3 accumulated product as well as the capital value of the property. 


In these circumstances the stand illustrated in Example 1, Period 
; II, would be theoretically assessed in the 40th year not only on the $52 
, of capital value, but upon the 16,450 board feet of accumulated annual 
increment which, even at a discounted value of $5 a thousand feet, 
. would add $82 more, making a possible total of $134. The figures in 
Examples 1 and 2 aré, of course, purely hypothetical and aim not even 
roughly to approximate what the taxable value of stands of the charac- 
ter described should be, but only to illustrate the mathematical principles 
involved. Nevertheless, actual figures of valuation on this class of 
property in New England show assessed values of stands of 40 years of 
age or thereabouts ranging from $150 an acre up. These valuations in 
all probability do not represent a comparable division of total value 
between capital value and produce value such as indicated above. The 
conception of productive capital value is nevertheless rapidly develop- 
ing, and properties are more and more being held for sale, if at all, on 
that basis. When that conception becomes general, established valua- 
tions will go still higher and double taxation of both capital and 
product become more pronounced if the present assessment régime 
continues. 

The sustained annual yield forest would be particularly hard hit 
by the full application of the present assessment practice. A forest such 
as described in Example 2 would show a total of upwards of one million 
board feet of possible merchantable product on the ground at all times 
which, if taxed in addition to the capital value of the property, would 
occasion a many-fold increase in the tax burden. 
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COMMENTS 


By Proressor H. H. CHAPMAN 


Yale University 


Tax systems or tax reforms, if they are ever to be adopted, must 
be simple and clear enough to be understood by those who are to admin- 
ister them and by the owners of the taxable wealth. They must be 
capable of general adoption, equitable alike to all forest owners and to 
the public, and in harmony with the principles and methods of general 
taxation. 

Back of a tax reform must be a fairly widespread public under- 
standing of its import, and sympathy with its purpose. 

Ever since forest taxation first received the attention of American 
foresters, the profession has consistently advocated as a policy the 
exemption of young, growing timber from taxation, and the substitution 
of a tax on values of land alone, plus a yield tax imposed on stumpage 
value at time of cutting. The result is that popular opinion is rapidly 
taking form along these lines, as instanced by an editorial in the Satur- 
day Evening Post on Dec. 6, 1924. 

If a profession ever expects to make headway with the public on 
a technical matter, it behooves this profession to be as consistent as pos- 
sible in what it puts out for public consumption. The public moves 
slowly but its momentum is tremendous. Divided counsels destroy this 
momentum. Witness the disastrous effect of the advocacy of light 
burning in California, only recently overcome by harmonizing the advo- 
cates of forest protection against this doctrine. Foresters would do well 
to stick to the doctrine on taxation which the public has come to believe 
they hold, unless the errors of this doctrine are so glaring as to cause 
the profession as a whole not only to repudiate it, but to be willing to 
begin all over again the process of public education. ° 

Mr. Murphy proposes to abandon this general doctrine of exempt- 
ing growing timber from taxation. What is his substitute? He says 
it is in effect the retention of the property tax. But the basis is’ to rest 
on a scientific determination of productive capital value, i. e., earning 
capacity, capitalized, instead of upon wrecking value, i. e., the value of 
the timber as such. 

His scheme for arriving at this taxable value is not clarified in 
his paper but may be deduced from his examples. He claims for it that 
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ild tend to lower oe taxes on growing timber in most instances 
ile retaining the tees of property taxation. This is his plan. 
sumptions 
1. That a rotation can be decided on for the property, presumably 
types. . 
2. That the area can be divided into age classes. 
3. That a future stumpage price, differing from the present mar- 
_ ket value, can be determined and accepted and can differ on the same 
tract, according as the timber will be harvested in 20 or 40 or 60 years. 

4. That the rate of interest in forestry can be agreed upon. 

5. That normal yield tables can be accepted as the basis of future 
income. Nothing is said about actual or empirical yields but possibly 
an additional assumption is that these can be agreed upon by discount- 

ing the normal tables. 
6. That the rotation can be divided into 3 or 4 equal periods. 
7. That the amount of wood actually laid on throughout these 
arbitrary periods can be determined, and this growth separated, period 
_by period, and used as the basis of taxation. 
_ 8. That this arbitrary portion of the final assumed or predicted 
yield, or of the present volume of the stand, can be valued by applying 


to it the predicted price of the stumpage in the year when it is assumed 


sto be cut. 
= 9. That the value of this portion of the stand, so determined can 
then be discounted to the present year in which it is to be taxed. 

10. That the current expense per acre for this year can be capitaliz- 
ed and subtracted from this value. (The process he suggests for doing 
this is to first find the equivalent annuity, deduct this current expense 
and recapitalize the net income, which is three operations instead of 
two. ) 

11. That the tax is then laid on this resultant net capital value—and 
that’s the objective which he seeks. 

Out of these eleven operations at least eight involve speculative 
predictions subject to differences of opinion as to facts, thus constitut- 
ing serious administrative barriers. It is probably true that the result- 
ing tax would be moderate since the assessor’s direct and crude valua- 
tion of the young timber is cut down first by taking only a portion of 
said timber, second by discounting the value of the portion so taken. 
The plan does not fulfill a single basic requirement of tax reform in its 


practical application. 
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Forests which have been brought by management to a condition 
of producing annual income in excess of expenditure can stand taxation 
either on capital values or on income. It is the custom to so tax them 
in certain European states, capitalizing them at six per cent, which 
establishes a reasonably low value. 

Forests which have not been brought to this condition are not yet 
going concerns. Until they are, any taxes paid on any value whatever 
are paid in advance of forest income, which is not the case in going 
forests or even on virgin timber which is being progressively cut. 

On such properties, whose extreme type is forest land before plant- 
ing, the question at issue is, who shall get the interest which the 
deferred income represents. In no case can such a forest yield as 
much cash taxes as a going concern or a mature forest. Interest is a 
return to capital, and taxes are a division of income between owner and 
public. The heavier the taxes and the greater the period of waiting, 
the greater the share of this final income representing interest which 
is taken by the public. With the reduction of his prospective share of 
return the private entrepreneur is correspondingly discouraged from 
the undertaking. 

Any concession made by the public on taxation should have a 
selfish basis, but there is a difference between ruinous shortsighted 
taxation which destroys or discourages the production of taxable 
values, and farsighted or constructive selfishness which builds up the 
industry that produces new taxable wealth. The public, since it must 
have current taxes, can and will tax bare land. If it overtaxes this 
land it will not only prevent forest production, except the accidental 
product of unaided natural processes, but it may and probably will 
force the owner to abandon the land altogether as is happening in several 
deforested regions, or else it will force state ownership and in that 
way increase the tax burden on the public at large. 

The boosting of assessed values on young timber has a similar 
effect as over-assessment of bare land. The contention of foresters 
that the taxing of immature crops of trees results in over-taxation of 
forests is essentially sound and should under no circumstances be 
befogged by any muddling attempts to revert to the very system that 
now makes this possible, however persuasive such suggestions may be. 
Young timber should escape taxation, not as a privilege but as an 


equitable right and as a protection to the public itself of a productive 
taxable resource. 


ad 
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When timber reaches sizes (not ages) of maturity, it should be 
put on the tax list again for annual taxation. Foresters can afford 
to give ground on the point of insisting that this tax shall be in the 
form of a yield tax. Severance taxes on the one hand, and income 
taxes on the other, take a large bite out of the gross stumpage value. 
If a yield tax is workable, it is correct in theory, always remembering 
that the taxes and interest on the land must be weighed in deter- 
mining the amount of such yield tax. The yield tax does not solve 
the public question of revenue from mature timber which would escape 
all taxation unless and until it is cut. On the other hand, assessing 
mature timber does solve this problem, and will on the whole probably 
yield as much revenue as a properly adjusted yield tax. 


Such a tax on mature timber is, as are all taxes, an engine of 
destruction if misused. The desire to tax everything that could be 
cut from a forest regardless of maturity would lead to fixing very 
low limits of size in regions of intensive utilization, in the effort to 
catch the product before it is removed. This tendency would work 
towards short rotations and lower production from private forest 
lands. The same idea of tolerance or sharing with the owner, which 
should establish the principle of exemption of young timber, should 
work to set the size limit of taxable timber high enough so as to secure 
the largest yield of material from forest lands. If foresters will stick 
to these general lines and not be side-tracked, they will be able even- 
tually to capitalize public interest to the point of actually securing some 
adjustments of taxation on forest property which will encourage legi- 
timate forest production by private owners. 


By \Puoressex Frep R. FarrcHiLp 


Yale University — = 


Although I had no intimation that’ should have a part in ie di 
cussion when I dropped into this meeting, the subject of forest taxati 
is one in which I am greatly interested, and it is a real pleasure to be 
privileged to say a few words about it to this representative group of 
American foresters. 

Mr. Murphy has put us all i in his debt by the earnest and- whole 
hearted study which he has given to this difficult problem. I regret 
that he felt obliged to cut his paper so short this morning, though ap-_ 
preciating his generosity in thus yielding time to the others on the 
program, I think that I understand the general drift of his argument 
and the essential features of the plan he proposes. 

IT want to commend Mr. Murphy for his frank recognition of the 
fact that forest taxation is not merely a forestry problem, but that it is 
part and parcel of the broad problem of the system of state and local 
taxation; that, while seeking to give justice to the forest owner and to 
remove so far as may be the tax obstacle from the path of forestry, 
we must at the same time safeguard the revenue needs of our villages, 
towns, counties, and states. There are many other points in Mr. 
Murphy's paper of which I should like to express my approval. But 
your time is short and your program crowded, and with this mere 
word of acknowledgement IT shall proceed forthwith to direct your 
attention to certain weaknesses in his proposition which appear to me 
to be fundamental. In this connection I may say that I am in full 
agreement with all that Professor Chapman has just said. 

Mr. Murphy has undertaken to point out the differences between ; 
a forest and other kinds of productive wealth. In so doing, it seems — 
to me that, in giving attention to other differences real or supposed, he 
has neglected the one fundamental-and permanent feature which dis- — 
tinguishes the forest from most other classes of capital. Most produc- — 
tive capital yields an income at comparatively frequent intervals, gen- 
erally at least once a year, Taxes are generally payable once a year, 
so that it is possible to pay each year’s taxes out of the current or next 
previqus year’s income. The forest generally yields its main income at 
longer intervals; the owner may have to wait five, ten, twenty, or even 
sixty years for his major income, during which period any incidental 
income received is relatively insignificant. During all this time he is 
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, me when its income will materialize, is subjected to an annual tax 
B.- . “Measured by its value in each. year, the ultimate tax burden is heavier 


= Be eritise similar, which yields an annual income. If the period Re 
the income appears is much extended, the burden of even a moderate 
tax will accumulate at compound interest to a very heavy amount. A 
_ forest which is so developed and managed as to produce a regular 
sustained annual yield has little grievance against the property tax 
beyond what any other taxpayer may feel toward this faulty tax ma- 
chine. But of course the sustained annual yield forest is the exception 
in America and will long be so. For any other forest, particularly for 
_ the newly established forest, the annual property tax is essentially and 
peculiarly unjust. This fundamental principle must, I believe, be the 
- starting point for all our excursions into the field of forest tax reform. 
Plans which ignore it are merely tinkering with incidental details, treat- 
_— ing symptoms while neglecting the root of the disease. 

It is here that I think Mr. Murphy makes his mistake. He recog- 
nizes, and quite rightly, that in several of our states any plan of forest 
taxation which departs from the principle of the uniform taxation of 
property of all kinds will be found unconstitutional. This is by no means 
‘true of all the states, and the number of which it is true is likely to de- 
crease, but it is still true of a goodly number of states, among them 
some of the important timber growing states. This is evidently Mr. 
Murphy’s reason for seeking relief for the forest in some modification 
of the method of assessment under the existing general property tax. 
He proposes to set up, in place of the ordinary methods of determin- 
ing taxable values, a formula for determining the value of the forest 
capital which is to be turned over to the assesors for their guidance. 
Of the extraordinary complications and theoretical weaknesses of this 
formula Professor Chapman has spoken. I believe, with him, that 
the very complexity of the plan is alone enough to condemn it. But 
I want to call your attention to a practical difficulty from which-I 


+ 


can see no escape. 

Mr. Murphy’s formula presents a dilemma. If the taxable values 
determined by its use are generally as great as would be derived by 
the ordinary assessment procedure, then there is obviously no relief 
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to forestry. If, on the other hand, the use of the formula gives values 
for forest property materially<less than would be determined by the 
methods of assessment applied to other kinds of property, the new 
procedure is certainly in conflict with those state constitutions which 
prescribe the rule of uniformity in the taxation of all classes of prop- 
erty. We can not play fast and loose with the idea of value. As de- 
fined in the science of economics, the value of anything is what it 
would sell for. In law, the idea of value is not quite so clear cut. 
Yet here also the fundamental factor is exchange. Tax value is in 
general “market value,’ or “the fair market value,” or what the prop- 
erty would sell for under normal circumstances; that is, “by a will- 
ing seller to a willing buyer.’ In the common case where there has 
not been a recent sale under such normal conditions of the particular 
property in question, a process of estimate or appraisal is necessary to 
determine what the property “would” sell for; that is, its value. For 
this purpose it may be desirable, and quite proper and legal, to set up 
rules and formulas. Such rules have been used with excellent results 
in the assessment of city real estate. I do not deny the legality of 
rules and formulas devised for this purpose in the case of forest 
property. But the point here is that Mr. Murphy’s formula is appar- 
ently not devised for the purpose of determining the true value of the 
forest property based upon the principle of exchange, what it would 
sell for. On the contrary he seeks to arrive at a so-called “value” 
which will be materially less than that which would be reached by the 
regular methods of assessment seeking a fair answer to the question: 
what would this property bring if sold by a willing seller to a willing 
buyer? Otherwise this plan will bring no relief to the forest owner. 
Now I submit that a plan of assessment under the general property 
tax which obviously sets up this purpose and which in practice suc- 
ceeds in accomplishing this purpose will never stand the test of the 
courts in any state whose constitution prescribes the rule of uniformity. 

May I refer to one other point in Mr. Murphy’s paper. He speaks 
of the “wrecking value,” stating that such value should not be used in 
forest assessment because it is not the basis for assessing other kinds 
of property, as for example, houses. As a matter of fact there is 
here no such distinction as he supposes. Whenever a building has out- 
lived its usefulness so that the best use to which it can be put is to 
scrap it, then our laws do require that the assessed value be the 
wrecking value. The true value of anything is obviously based upon 
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the most productive use to which it can be put. Buildings are seldom 
assessed on their wrecking value, simply because they normally have 
other more productive uses. Buildings are not put up to be “wrecked.” 
Forests are: using the meaning which Mr. Murphy has given to the 
term, but which I should not myself have chosen to apply to the 
normal harvesting of forest products. This gives us no theoretical or 


- legal basis for modifying the definition of taxable value. 


I have been asked if, in putting forth the plan of the Forest Tax 
Committee of 1922 of the National Tax Association, I have abandoned 
my position in favor of the yield tax and my proposals for making it 
produce a fairly regular annual revenue for the towns, as announced 
in my part of the Report of the National Conservation Commission 
in 1909. I have not at all. I still believe that the pure yield tax is 
the ideal solution of the problem, and I believe that my plan of 
having the state act as banker for the towns is a perfectly simple and 
workable device for equalizing local revenues. But it has become 
apparent, after some fifteen years of discussion, that the public is not 
likely to accept this plan. In particular, public opinion clings tena- 
ciously to the annual taxation of at least the bare land value of all 
forest properties. This is a problem not merely of academic and 
theoretical interest. It is a practical problem, and we want results. 
The 1922 Forest Tax Committee did not seek to make any contribu- 
tion to the theory of the subject. It sought rather to put forth a 
simple plan which, while giving the necessary relief to forestry, would 
stand some chance of meeting the favor of the public and of the legis- 
latures of the states. And it begins to look as though at last we 
might get results along this line. On the other hand, the adoption by 
any state of my 1909 plan would be all to the good and in no way 
inconsistent with the principles upon which the 1922 Forest Tax Com- 


mittee based its plan. 


By C. O. BRANNEN 


Associate Economist, U. S*Bureau of Agricultural Economics 


I wish to refer to the point in Mr. Murphy’s paper where he calls 
attention to the relation of forest taxation to the state and local fiscal 
systems. In the first place, I agree with the position taken that for- 
estry as a private industry should take its chances along with other 
private undertakings in the matter of taxation, and furthermore, that 
the necessary relief may be obtained by an improvement in methods 
of taxation and in the distribution of public revenues which, as ad- 
ministered at present, results in excessive taxation of forest land as 
well as other rural land. If we look closely we may find, aside from 
slipshod methods of valuation of forest lands, that the principal diffi- 
culty lies, not so much in the method of forest taxation as such, but 
in the more general scheme of taxation and expenditure. 


In our multiple system of state and local government we find a 
variety of demands made upon the taxpayers’ dollar. From the stand- 
point of governmental jurisdiction, the state, the county and the local 
district each requires a part. As to purpose of tax revenues within 
each of these jurisdictions, a part is taken for general administration 
of government, a part for public education, for highways, and so on. 
In other words, the several governmental units have a variety of 
functions to perform, and as regards some of them practically all the 
divisions of government participate. 

In view of this complicated arrangement, the first question to 
consider in the matter of tax adjustment is the responsibility resting 
upon the different governmental jurisdictions in financing the various 
functions. This responsibility is determined by the nature and scope 
of public benefits conferred. If the governmental activity is far-reach- 
ing in its social importance such, for example, as the preservation of 
political institutions, public education and health, and in part highways, 
the financial responsibility rests largely with the general rather than 
the local government.- On the other hand, if the interest and benefit 
of the undertaking has only local significance, the financial obligation is 
confined to the locality having such interest. The scope of benefits con- 
ferred thus determines the regional application of the tax levied for that 


purpose, although the principle of faculty applies within the area so 
determined. 
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This idea is made somewhat clearer in my outline of principles of 
highway taxation appearing this month in the Bulletin of the National 
Tax Association, a portion of which reads as follows: 

“The base of the tax is determined by the nature and scope of 
the collective need. Collective benefit to be derived from a given 
function of government, therefore, determines the geographical or 


_ political limitation of taxation for the purpose. Taxation for the 
_ maintenance of a degree of law and order has for long been consid- 


ered a prerogative of the general government, whether federal or 
state, although the effort of the general government is usually supple- 
mented by that of the local government. If the public function re- 
lates to the provision and maintenance of a service or facility the need 
of which is not considered so essential to the preservation of basic 
institutions, the division of responsibility as between the general and 
local governments is not so clearly drawn. The system of taxation 
for the support of special public functions, therefore, will depend 
upon social or political psychology. At present, education, at least 
by a large number of people, is considered essential to public welfare, 
consequently large sums are expended by the federal and state gov- 
ernments in equalizing educational opportunity. How does this con- 
ception apply in the case of highways? To what extent are they to 
be regarded as essential to the welfare of society generally? Whatever 
the answer to this question, the bases of road taxes must be made to 
correspond. 

“A few decades ago, when practically all roads belonged to what 
has been termed as the secondary system, it was considered proper 
that such roads be provided and maintained by the local community. 
The tax base was seldom broader than the real and tangible property 
or the man labor (poll tax or equivalent in labor) of the local district. 
The reason was simple. The road was seldom used except by local 
people. The road was a local facility affording direct local benefits, 
just as secondary roads are at present, and, while within the area, 
taxes were levied according to some standard of faculty, the base of 
the tax was limited to the area served by the road. Neither the con- 
ditions affecting their use, nor the principles as to financing this class 
of roads have changed. Their financing may be definitely assigned as 
a local function. 

“As to the primary system the same principle governs. The dif- 
ference is in the extent of the area served by the primary road, and 
in the relation that exists as between the different units of the system. 
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If there were only one or a few isolated units of primary road the 
taxing base might be extended to include the area served in each in- 
stance, which is the method ‘followed at present in some states, and 
the necessary revenues raised within that area. What we are coming 
more and more to have, however, is practically a continuous chain or 
network of such units. The result is, with present means of vehicular 
transportation, that it is practically impossible to trace use or benefit 
of a particular primary road to any single group of persons who might 
in turn be logically called upon to bear the tax, except as such benefit 
relates to individuals.” 

This means, of course, that taxes are due to each and all jurisdic- 
tions according to the test applied and for all public purposes as de- 
termined by the taxing jurisdiction. A railroad, for example, in our 
multiple system of state and local government, is compelled to pay 
taxes to the state, to the county, to the township and to the local 
school district, in proportion to the tax obligation determined upon in 
each of the taxing jurisdictions and for all public purposes for which 
tax revenues are required. This whole scheme, however, to be directly 
applied requires a uniform taxing method, which, in our present com- 
plicated economic system, has proved inadequate in reaching all tax- 
ables alike. We have been compelled, therefore, to abandon this 
scheme in many of the states and to resort to the classified system 
whereby different means are used to reach tax-paying ability which 
otherwise was not reached or to avoid excessive taxation by local au- 
thorities. 

This change in taxing method, however, does not stand in the way 
of an equitable distribution of public revenues. The process is per- 
haps made easier, for more revenues are thereby made available. The 
second problem and the-more recent one, therefore, involves the ques- 
tion of expenditure. 

Upon examination it will be found that most of the tax imposed 
on rural communities is for the support of services and facilities which 
have a general rather than a local significance. The greater part of 
the tax is for public highways and for public education. For example, 
in forest areas and other sparsely settled districts the road tax of any 
consequence is apt to be for the purpose of supplying connecting links 
between highways in the more populous communities. The tax on 
forests and other rural property for this purpose would, if the function 
of such roads were properly considered, be nominal. The same thing 
is true of the public school. A patchwork of school and road districts 
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in the state, each financed separately, is an entirely different thing 
from a uniform system covering the state, for there is a vast difference 
in tax-paying ability of one district as compared with another. The 


necessary revenues for these and other purposes, to the extent that 
_ they are of general economic and social significance, should be raised 


from revenues drawn from the broadest possible source, within prac- 
tical limits, and according to metinods capable of reaching tax-paying 


- ability. 


It is in this respect, with revised state and local fiscal methods, 
that a large part of the excessive tax burden now imposed on rural 
districts would be removed. In the more populous and wealthier com- 
munities where the demand for public services is more diversified and 
where tax-paying ability is greater, the relief would not be so great. 
But in sparsely settled districts, where roads and schools are more 
expensive according to wealth and population, and where these are 
chief causes of taxation, a large measure of relief might be expected. 


There appears, from the discussion this morning and from the 
literature on the subject, a variety of proposals for forest tax reform. 
Some of these proposals would set aside forest lands for special treat- 
ment, whereby at least a part of the capital value according to the 
methods of general property taxation would be exempt. It is difficult 
to see how this can be done for two reasons. In the first place, there 
appears to be little economic justification for an exemption of forest 
lands which is not in the same measure accorded to other rural lands. 
In the second place, the taxes taken off of forests must in the most 
part be added on to other rural property which at present is already 
excessively taxed. Studies by the Department of Agriculture have 
shown that state and local taxes on farm real estate in 1919, when 
incomes were higher and taxes lower than they are at present, absorbed 
a large percentage of farm incomes. In certain regions of the country 
25 per cent or more of farm rents were required in the payment of 
the tax. A study of more than 100 farms in Indiana shows that the 
tax in percentage of rent increased from 12 per cent in 1919 to 40 
per cent in 1923, and that the average for the five-year period was 
33 per cent. If these figures represent the farm tax situation in the 
country generally, and studies in other states have shown the same 
tendency, it appears evident that farmers at present are excessively 
taxed. Unless a change were made in the method of financing the 
more expensive functions of government, the farmer would be the 
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least able to bear the additional tax that would result from the partial 
exemption of forest property. 

I would offer no objection, of course, to an attempt to bring about 
a reduction in forest taxes, to the extent that such taxes are unjusti- 
fied. In offering relief to one class of taxpayers, however, we can 
not afford to ignore the rest of the community. No lasting reform 
can be accomplished in that way. The problem involves the larger 
rural tax problem, and the solution, in part at least, lies in a thorough 
readjustment of state and local fiscal methods. If changes were made 
along the lines mentioned, a large part of the local tax burden would 
be spread over the whole community and both farms and forest would 
by this means obtain substantial relief without the necessity of much, 
if any, additional legislation. If this were done, there would perhaps 
be no occasion for special treatment of forests. The next problem 
would be to consider the adoption of a comparable basis of taxable 
value of all classes of property subject to state and local taxes. 

By Cart M. STEVENS 
Consulting Forester 

All of the things which one has no time to say anything about in 
a five minute comment on Forest Taxation would fill a book, in fact 
several volumes, but this would be equally true of any subject about 
which as little is known. 

I think Murphy hits the nail on the head in some particulars, in 
fact, I think he reaches an approximately correct final result in its 
broader aspects; though I must confess that I can not ride with him 
in much of his detailed reasoning, certainly not in his exceedingly 
complicated method of putting his scheme into effect, still I am com- 
ing more and more to the conclusion that this does not make so much 
difference after all, and it will be equally harmless to find that others 
agree with neither of us. 

The thing Forest Taxation in the United States needs more than 
anything else is a recognition of the kind of problem it is. We need 
to start out with the good common sense view that these laws must 
be passed by the respective legislatures of several dozen states and 
be administered by several hundred of the usual type of county as- 
sessors. We must keep in mind that though this timber growing busi- 
ness 1s a new one in this country, it is no different thing fundamentally 
than any other business and that, while it is new now, it will be with 
us from this point on forevermore. 
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The above means, among other things, making a permanent, easily 
administered and equitable tax plan. Murphy says, “avoid tax sub- 
sidies and optional tax laws.’ Good! And I think we are all coming 
to this view. 

It has always been a hobby of mine to fit Forest Taxation into 
the present general property tax which, as Murphy points out, is now 
more truly a producing capital tax. It has always seemed to me that 
this would fit more easily into the general scheme of things, and, even. 
down to its detailed application, work out better, as well. 

When you say that this business of growing forests shall be taxed 
on its real producing capital value you have just about said it all. I 
don’t think it makes so much difference, in fact, that Murphy insists on 
having some wood fibre in his capital while I can see nothing but 
land in mine. But, it may make a lot of difference in the way the 
thing works out, as we shall see. ; 

The general property tax uses market value as its tax base. De- 
termine it theoretically as you please, this means, in the long run, only 
one thing—going sale price. All sorts of land of different kinds will 
be used for tree growing. Their values will be determined by their 
power to produce. This is true as they are related to each other and 
as they are related to other sorts of land used for other things. Here 
is a capital value readily and easily determined; immediately and 
accurately comparable with other values on the current market. No 
complicated formula can ever approach it for workability or, for that 
matter, for accuracy; for market values do not go by anybody’s rule 
of thumb but rather by the pressure of supply and demand. 

Here is something which fits evenly and easily into the present 
general scheme of things; easily administered; an accurate current 
measure of comparable worth; a steady, uninterrupted local budget; 
so simple and satisfactory, in fact, that even if it were not right it 
would have much to recommend it. But, being right, all to the good. 

When you tax this business of growing timber on the basis of 
the bare land value and that alone, you adopt a base of taxation which 
is exactly and fairly comparable with all other business. That covers 
one of the basic, fundamental principles of correct taxation; each 
business must be fairly weighed against all the rest. If this bare land 
value is determined on the basis of current market values you stay 
within the principles above (and, incidentally, that is all the way you 
can stay within it) and add accuracy, simplicity and ease of admin- 


istration. 
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But I want to say again that I have no present disposition to 
argue matters of detail. If we can all agree that this business of 
erowing trees should be taxed on. the actual present day value of its 
producing capital, let’s go ahead. I shall be perfectly satisfied for 
Murphy to have some wood fibre in his capital, if it makes him feel 
better; or, for that matter, let some one else include some rosin or 
turpentine or alcohol. These state legislatures are each going to try 
the thing on in a little different manner anyway, and the best we can 
do is try and guide them along fairly safe fundamental lines. Once 
a few hundred of the usual type of county assessors get hold of a 
few types of complicated laws, they will reduce them quickly to such 
a farce that we will quickly turn to something more easily understood 
and more fairly administered. 

But, the biggest single step which could be taken today, looking 
to the correct taxation of forest properties, would be to have the 
largest single owner of forest properties in the country, an owner who, 
unlike the rest, has the complete and final say as to what-his tax shall 
be, arrange a correct system of taxation for them, and, more impor- 
tant yet, do it in such a manner as to help in this transition stage, rather 
than hurt. That is your Uncle Sam. I would have the Forest Service 
authorized to pay the equivalent of the local property tax on its Na- 
tional Forest lands and agree to continue this sort of tax on its timber 
growing lands (those now being cut over or reproducing in some other 
manner) on the basis of the actual present day market value, this 
value representing their producing capital value. Probably more actual 
-speed could be made by having the Forest Service authorized to place 
its lands on this basis in any state which had provided a correct sys- 
tem of taxation for the other owners, but I am not sure that this 
would be the best way to go about it. 

If this scheme were followed out, see what we would have. Uncle 
Sam’s experts would appraise timber lands and timber growing lands 
all over the country. No one questions but that they could do it and 
do it right. The example thus set up would, in a comparative way, 
do more to stabilize the action of county assessors throughout the 
country than could be accomplished in any other manner. Uncle Sam 
would come out better in the long run, because there is small chance 
that such a tax would equal the present 35 -per cent gross yield tax. 
The local political units could proceed on equalized current budgets; 
each owner paying his way as he went along. The local political units 
could be expected to proceed on their own budgets without bothering 
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ut t the present! federal subsidies, what their respective shares are, 

and all the rest of the attendant fuss and bother. Last, but not least, ‘ 
Uncle Sam would get a much better idea of what percentage of his 

_ present National Forest area is carried primarily for the timber pro- 

- ducing business and what percentage for other, intangible benefits. 

The expense of these last could be more accurately determined and 

more nearly pro-rated to the political units which are the beneficiaries. 


By Dr. Crype L. Kine 


Secretary, The Pennsylvania Department of State and Finance, Harris- 
burg, and Professor of Economics, Wharton School of Finance 
and Commerce, University of Pennsylvania_ 


The substance of Mr. Murphy’s plan is a modified general prop- 
erty tax for forests, the value of the forests to be the net return 
capitalized, taxes to be paid annually, but increased with maturity, 
with proper deductions for all investments including taxes. 

This plan has the advantage of making it possible for local school 
districts to run their schools, and townships to have roads, and coun- 
ties to perform their functions year by year from a steady annual in- 
come which would not be the case, as a rule, under any form of yield 
tax thus far devised. I think the outstanding advantage of his pan 
is its relation to the needs of localities. 

The only alternative to his plan would be a state yield tax, it 

- seems to me, with subsidies to the localities in which growing forests 
were located so that the state would take the full responsibility for 
the annual tax income of unproductive districts. This would have 
many distinct disadvantages. The political channels would make it 
difficult to get a distribution of subsidies that would be fair alike to 
local taxpayers and to the other taxpayers in the state. 

For these reasons, I think his plan is more practicable than the 
yield tax plan. 

By Dr. E. R. A. SELIGMAN 


Faculty of Political Science, Columbia University 


I was exceedingly interested in Mr. Murphy’s proposition and 
think that his suggestion is along the right lines. The whole moye- 
ment in this country and elsewhere to replace property by produce or 
income as a criterion of tax-paying ability is due chiefly to two facts: 
the escape of earnings from taxation when all the earnings are spent; 
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and the inadequacy of the methods employed to ascertain the real 
value of the capital. Property, however, or capital, is theoretically 
nothing but capitalized income, and if the proper method of determin- 
ing the basis of capitalization is arrived at, it makes absolutely no 
difference whether in the case of income-producing capital we use 
income or capital as the test. 

The chief objection to using income or produce as the criterion 
of taxable ability is that cases may arise where the income temporarily 
fails and yet a tax revenue is needed. The chief objection to the 
use of property or capital as a criterion of ability is that where the 
property yields no current money income there might be a hardship on 
the owner in paying taxes. 

Mr. Murphy has called aitention to the undeniable difficulties 
involved in the first proposition and he has pointed out the alleviat- 
ing or minimizing circumstances in the second proposition. Moreover, 
his conception of productive capital value is an essentially sound one 
and his plan for ascertaining that value appears to me ingenious and 
unexceptionable. 

Whether the project is too complex a one to be adopted at once 
is debatable. But he has certainly made out a good case, in my 
opinion, for the desirability of at least preliminary studies by various 
tax commissions in this country. I certainly hope that he will be able 
to follow up the plan. 


By Hon. Mark GRAVES 
Commissioner, State Tax Department of New York 


I consider Mr. Murphy’s paper, “The General Property Tax and 
Forest Property,” a most valuable contribution to the literature and 
thought on the subject. While I realize my limitations as regards for- 
estry, and am not vain of my knowledge of forestry taxation, neverthe- 
less his paper appeals to me as being sound in essential respects. The 
technical features of it I am not competent to pass upon. But in the 
main I consider his proposal practical—at least as practical as any 
suggestion yet made. 


By Proressor R. M. Hate 
School of Business, Columbia: University 


I have read Mr. Murphy’s paper with the deepest interest and 
consider it a very substantial contribution toward the solution of the 
forest tax problem in this country. I find myself in agreement with 


: 
. 
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the general principles as he has set them forth. My only critical com- 
ment refers to the discussion on page 724. While it is undoubtedly 


_true that in many cases as a building approaches the point of obso- 


lescence the value disappears entirely and that, indeed, in some cases 
the building becomes an encumbrance which must be removed at 
a cost above the salvage value before the land can be used for a 


-new improvement, I should nevertheless be inclined to question the 


correctness of the practice which he cites of assessing the building at 
zero when it has a substantial (net) wrecking value. This is, of 
course, a very minor point and I should like to reiterate my enthusiastic 
approval of the plan as he has developed it in this document. 


By Hon. Lawson Purpy 
formerly President, Dept. of Taxes and Assessments, City of New York 


Under the laws of all the states for the assessment of property, 
assessors must be guided by sales when there are sales to guide them. 
It often happens that in a certain territory or in respect to a certain 
class of property there are no sales. Then the assessors must resort 
to such evidence of the “full value” of the property as they can find. 
In the State of New York when improvements have no market value 
assessors may use cost of reproduction less depreciation as a guide. 
In assessing forests it would seem that when there is no evidence 
or inadequate evidence afforded by sales, assessors might properly 
use tables prepared for them by the State Tax Commission which 
would show approximately the present value of an immature forest 
based upon its value at maturity less carrying charges. 


By Mr. Puitie H. Cornick 


Tax Expert, National Institute of Public Adminstration, 
New York City 


I have gone over with a great deal of interest the outline of Mr. 
Murphy’s proposals for the more equitable assessment of forest lands. 
I am hardly qualified to pass judgment on the purely technical details 
of forest valuation contained in his plan; but I am confident that the 
general principles on which his reasoning is based are sound, and 
that in states with efficient tax commissions his plan can be made to 
work in connection with our present tax system. This differentiates 
it from most other forest tax plans, which would require almost a 
revolution in fiscal policy before they could be put into operation. 
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I believe I am not exaggerating unduly when I say that many 
of the outstanding advocates of forest tax reform have approached 
their problem as though timbeflands existed in an economic and fiscal 
vacuum. They seem to have overlooked the facts that school teachers, 
road builders, fire wardens, forest pathologists, and all other public 
servants who do useful work for state and rural governments from 
day to day, need their salaries now, and that they can hardly be ex- 
pected to wait for all or any part of them until large areas of replanted 
or second growth timberlands shall reach maturity a half a century 
from now. Consequently, unless rural government is to be abandoned, 
a steady stream of revenues must be provided to pay its bills as they 
fall due. Any plan for postponing the present tax burdens on grow- 
ing forest areas until those forests mature must inevitably carry with 
it, therefore, an increase in the annual aggregate tax burdens which 
will fall on other rural occupations during the period of such post- 
ponement. The desirability of such a shift from the standpoint of 
the forest owner may be clear. The necessity for it, however, has 
never been proven. In fact, it is belied by the very steady and sub- 
stantial progress which forestry is making in a number of states even 
under existing tax laws. In the absence of any argument based on 
necessity, a plan which involves the deliberate shifting of the burden 
of recurrent annual taxes from forest land to other rural occupations, 


merely because some forest owners happen to want it, is both eco- 


nomically and socially indefensible. The problem involved is one of 


adjustment and equalization rather than of a general shifting. 

The obstacles which stood in the way of equalization under the 
general property tax as it existed twenty years ago—at the time when 
the foundations for the current theories of forest taxation were being 
laid—led many students_of taxation to the conclusion that the prop- 


erty tax was an impossible and indefensible system of taxation which 
was foredoomed to an early demise. 


Some of them, however, have 
changed their minds. A small, but growing number are beginning to 
hold that the property tax is no more open to attack from the stand- 


points of ease of administration, equity and social desirability than 


are proposed from time 


itu of some of the leading 
forest tax specialists, however, indicate that they have deliberately 


turned their blind side to improvement in the form and the adminis- 
tration of that tax. 


are many of the other plans of taxation which 
to time as substitutes for it. The utterances 


At any rate, they seem to be unaware of the 
changes in its structure during the past two decades; and of the fact 
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that it now seems to be more firmly entrenched in our laws, our habits 
of thought, and our theory, than ever. 

Whether or not the property tax is a permanent fixture in our 
fiscal plan, it is here now and must be reckoned with in any plan for 
forest tax reform. I am glad that Mr. Murphy has not allowed him- 
self to be blinded to these facts by his special interest in forestry, but 
has devoted his labors to designing a plan for use in connection with 
the tax system as it exists today. The plan of using capitalized 
productive power as a basis for the taxable value of forest lands, in 
lieu of an inferential sales value based on the occasional transfers of 
potential farming lands or of sites for vacation camps and_ hotels, 
(which resemble true forests merely because they happen to be cov- 
ered with trees) impresses me as being feasible from the standpoint 
of administration and defensible from the standpoint of court de- 

cisions. Furthermore, as soon as the public’s growing realization of 
the social undesirability of “timber mining”’ shall have crystallized into 

laws extending the police power of the state over the management of 
3 privately-owned timber lands, all forests will come to be valued for 
7 commercial purposes on the basis of capitalized productive capacity. 
a In short, even the narrowly literal arguments which have been made 
in some quarters against the present legality of his plan will tend to 
; carry less and less weight as time passes. 

Even at present, however, ample precedent exists in both law 
and practice for the adoption of his plan of assessing forest property. 
A municipal assessor who found that he had no sales data to guide 
him in establishing the taxable value of residential property, save such 
; as involved properties in a district which was changing in utility from 
; a residential to a retail zone, would be remiss in his duty if he based 
his residential values on those indices. The explicit wording of the 
law in some states, and the judicial interpretation placed on the law 
in other states, would warrant him in such a case in basing the taxable 
value of true residential property not on the non-representative sales 
but on capitalized earning power. I can see no valid objection, there- 
fore, to a plan for the valuation of timber lands which is based on 
precisely those principles. 

I have already referred to the fact that the property tax is under- 
going gradual change. In some states it has ceased to be a general 
property tax and has become simply a. real estate tax, supplemented 
by “yield taxes” on other property. It seems to me that both types 
of taxes are in a state of flux and that the future will see great 
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changes in the direction of an integrated tax system based on the 
theory of reaching economic differentials in both property values and 
incomes. Consequently I should hesitate to say that Mr. Murphy’s 
proposals embody the ultimate and fundamental plan of forest taxa- 
tion. I do consider it, however, the best, plan which I have yet had 
an opportunity to study for use during the transition period in which 
we find ourselves. It will insure a steady stream of revenue for local 
governing bodies in rural communities without imposing undue bur- 
dens on rural occupations other than forestry. It will protect forest 
owners against sudden and onerous increases in tax burdens during 
' the growing period of their stands. In sections where forest assess- 
ments are today in a chaotic state because of the assessors’ reliance 
on misleading data derived from non-representative sales, it offers the 
most practical basis that has yet come to my attention for the estab- 
lishment of the taxable values which the law contemplates. 

I hope soon to have an opportunity to see these proposals in 
print, and to learn that some of the progressive tax commissions in 
the states confronted with the problem of valuing timber lands are 
giving them a conscientious and careful try-out. 


By Ae Caieviies 
Forester, Philadelphia & Reading Coal and Iron Company 


Mr. Murphy’s paper shows considerable study and thought and 
generally seeks a solution of the problem along right lines. The 
principle of sticking to the general property tax as a basis of taxing 
forest property in this country, is, in view of our political and revenue 
requirements, not only logical but eminently wise. The optional sys- 
tems have been tried and have generally failed. The option in these 
laws should be removed and the principle that all forest owners are 
entitled to reasonable laws of taxation based on values existing 
at the time of assessment, with the recognition that an immature tree 
crop is of little present value and to be assessed accordingly. 


By W. W. AsHE 
U. S. Forest Service 


a. However desirable it may be to secure the rehabilitation ot 
idle forest lands this, in my opinion, should be done in such a way 
as not to reduce the taxes of the local community in cases where there 
is a rural population dependent upon these taxes for its maintenance. 
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b. It is unfortunate for such a community that the taxable value 
of forest lands may have been reduced by devastation since any re- 
duction in the taxable wealth of the community places an additional 
tax burden upon its remaining taxable property. 

ce. If this remaining taxable property is to be further taxed for 
the rehabilitation of land the capital value of which has been destroyed 
or impaired, then the local community should fully participate in the | 

re-created capital value; rehabilitation might, however, better be done 
at the expense of the general public in which case the general public 
should participate to the full extent of its expenditures in the re- 
created capital values. 

d. That there should sometimes be readjustment in the assess- 
ment of going forest is evident. This, however, is largely a local 
problem. 

e. A going forest is one managed as a timber producing in- 

q vestment. 

4 f. On the other hand high taxes (assessments) on mature tim- 

ber, increasing in value at rates which compare favorably with the 

, earnings of high grade bonds, can not be considered as adversely 

; affecting the local community, or as detrimental to developing inert 

capital into a “going forest.” 

g. The destruction of the capital value in the past has been 

. brought about by desire of owners to take both of capital and profit 

from a property; but more frequently through ignorance in not know- 

ing that a portion of the timber represented capital investment; and 
only a portion of it represented accumulated interest on the investment. 

h. There may be exceptions to this where fires have, or would 
have, destroyed such capital value if it had not been removed by 
cutting. 

i. A portion of such capital value would consist either of small 
trees left to grow up, or scattered trees or groups of windfirm trees 
left for seed production. 

j. The fact that much timber in the past has been cut too soon, 
that is, that no profit resulted from its operation or that even a loss 
was sustained from its operation, does not alter this condition. 


IRIBI ELAS 
By Louis S. Murpuy 


By tax men and economists quite generally, and by a few foresters, 
my paper has been quite favorably received. Some of the more formal 
statements of opinion to that effect are incorporated in the above discus- 
sion, as was authorized to be done at the annual meeting when the paper 
was presented. The criticisms which were made at the meeting, though 
they appear substantial, arose for the most part from misapprehensions 
and as such are fully answerable. To rebut them, however, would in- 
volve the discussion of several technical points concerning the principles 
and procedure of taxation, which would be unusually dry and uninter- 
esting reading, and being more or less disconnected would lead the 
reader nowhere, at least so far as a better understanding of my paper 
is concerned. All things considered, therefore, an explanation and 
restatement of certain of the more salient points in the property tax 
proposal, together with some comments on the inherent weaknesses of 
the yield tax proposals urged and defended by the-other side, rather 
than a technical rebuttal, will probably best serve to clarify the issue 
as it now stands. ; 

1. The Property Tax Proposal Briefly Reviewed 

My paper dealt, especially, first, with the more or less abstract 
economics of the property tax assessment situation which fully justi- 
fies a change in the basis of valuing forest property under the prop- 
erty tax, and second, with the mathematical set-up of the correct form 
of value. The formula method of approach to such valuation was 
chosen because of the conviction that no sufficient volume of the 
right type of sales data could be found in any state to make it of any 
practical value in developing in the minds of the average assessor the 
proper conception of the correct form and measure of value to be 
applied to forest property. Apparently the proposed use of the 
formula method as an expedient until a dependable standard of value 
based on sales should develop to replace it was not made sufficiently 
clear and the erroneous impression in consequence was gained that 
the formula values were purely artificial values and unrelated in any 
way to everyday affairs. 

The following discussion, consequently, will seek, first, to iden- 
tify the real and tangible character of these values, the approximation 
of which would be attained by the use of the formula method; and, 
second, to indicate the practical steps to be taken in putting the pro- 
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posed assessment changes into immediate state-wide operation pre- 
liminary to the general adoption of the more refined formula tables 
of values outlined in my paper. . 

The best way to get down to the fundamentals of the forest prop- 
erty valuation situation is to approach it first of all from the standpoint 
of forest properties comprising only one age class or stand class? oper- 
ating in a single market. The land under these circumstances would 
be usable for nothing else than forest production, while the forests 
would be grown on a standard rotation for one class of final yield 
product. 

It does not seem necessary to go into any elaborate discussion of 
the methods by which valuations would be set up under such a market 
régimé. Each purchaser, who entered this investment field, would 
figure, with respect to the particular property which he contemplated 
buying, what amount of money he could afford to invest in it, consid- 
ering its then stage of development in relation to its expected yield 
at maturity. It would make little, if any, difference whether he ap- 
proach the problem from the standpoint of purchasing a permanent 
capital element (land) and a working capital element (forest) which 
would have a certain wrecking value when it attained to a state of 
obsolescence (maturity) or from the standpoint of investing a certain 
amount of capital in land and acquiring, in addition, a partly grown 
crop. The process of computation would differ somewhat, possibly, 
but the results would at least approximate each other when they did 
not actually coincide. 

The sum total of sales of forest properties under such a single 
market régimé, if classified and averaged according to stage of devel- 
opment of the forest and site quality of each property, would show a 
rising scale of values representing the average investment possibilities 
of properties of each development stage and site under current condi- 
tions and an annual property tax régimé. The corresponding invest- 
ment possibilities of any individual property not included among those 
actually sold and averaged, furthermore, would be found by making 
appropriate allowances for its individual variation from the average 
property of corresponding stage and site with respect to at least such 
factors as (1) density of stocking (too many trees or not enough 
ey, ee sesianed yield terest, are 


relatively rare in America as yet. Their valuation, furthermore, is a relatively 
simple and more obvious operation than is that of the single age or stand class 


property now typical of American conditions. 
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trees to the acre); (2) difficulty of logging the property (more or 
less mountainous, swampy, etc., than the average); and (3) distance 
from market (greater or less ‘than average cost of delivery of the 
product to the distributing or consuming center). 

Under such a régimé an immature stand, taken together with the 
land to form a property, would always be taxable solely upon the 
investment market value of the property (i. e., its market value as 
a net investment having a future maturity and with all anticipated 
costs, including taxes, property amortized). Conversely, it would 
never be admissible, as is now done under the accepted standards of 
assessment practice, to value an immature forest property piecemeal ; 
that is to say, to assess the stand in part and progressively on a 
mature products price basis beginning as soon as any part of the 
stand had reached a minimum marketable size and continuing in that 
fashion until all parts of the stand had similarly become marketable 
and the stand thereby become fully mature. It follows, then, that 
under a single market régimé there could be no validity to any claim 
to the effect that annual taxation per se was responsible for forests 
being taxed out of existence and forced to premature cutting, because 
a direct tax upon the forest itself as a product apart from the land 
and valuable at current products market prices would only be possible 
after and not before the forest had attained maturity. 

Instead, therefore, of annual property taxation being the cause 
of the tax difficulties customarily but mistakenly ascribed to it, their 
real causes are to be found (1) in the misconception as to what the 
true market value of an immature forest property really is, and (2) 
in the confusing influences on maturities and valuations occasioned by 
overlapping markets. This diagnosis of the trouble leads directly to 
a consideration of the second point I want to touch upon in this re- 
buttal concerning the property tax proposal, namely, the steps to be 
taken in putting the necessary changes into immediate, practical state- 
wide effect preliminary to the general adoption of the more refined 
formula tables of value described in my paper. 

The first step—as a correction for the misconception of the true 
standard of value—would be for the State Tax Commission, or its 
equivalent, to instruct local assessing officials, with respect to forest 
property assessments, somewhat as follows: 

“(1) To use as the basis of assessment of all imma- 
ture forest properties only such value as in their judgment 
would be readily asked and paid in a fair market where the 
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sale was conditioned on the agreement by the purchaser to 
refrain from clearing off the existing forest growth until it 
had attained maturity, due consideration in determining this 
‘current market value being given to allowances for necessary 
expenditures, including taxes, and for carrying charges while 
the stand was maturing; (2) to refrain from taking directly 
into consideration in valuing immature forest properties, such 
transfer values as were involved in sales of property where 
the immediate clearing off of the forest was contemplated, 
such sales to be used only as indexes of maturity and of mar- 
ket value at maturity; and (3) to resolve all questions of 
doubt as to market and maturity in favor of a late maturity 
market as against an early one; in other words, in the case 
of thriftily growing stands to classify and value them as im- 
mature stands of later maturity unless there was an unmis- 
takable market demand for their products in a state of 
current maturity.” 


The above instructions would be accompanied by examples com- 
paring a few typical young or middle aged stands, as to their value 
in an early maturity market and in a late one, which would serve to 
indicate more clearly to the assessors the character of the general 
instructions. 

The second step—corrective of the present confusion as to mar- 
kets and the maturities corresponding to them—would be for the 
State Tax Commission in cooperation with the local assessors to di- 
vide the whole state into forest products market districts or zones. 
The problem specifically would be to single out first and more espe- 
cially those specialty markets which for the most part pay relatively 
high prices for early maturity materials, to the end that a district 
comprising enough forest area to fully supply its annual needs in- 
definitely, might be set up for each such market. In a rough, general 
way, this would approximate the setting up of a forest management 
working circle in such cases. Its effect would be to localize the short 
rotation markets and stabilize prices and conditions on a basis approach- 
ing the single market régimé described above. 

Thus, within each such high-priced-early-maturity-district the 
valuation of all forest property could be systematically regulated with 
reference to a standard maturity, suitable variations being made as 
between individual properties to compensate for differences in quality 
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of site, density of stocking, facility of logging, and length of haul. 
In such circumstances, while all property would be valued ona high 
priced market standard, the property owner could feel sure of an 
outlet for his matured forest products in that market. The property 
owner who did not want to sell in that market, on the other hand, 
but wanted to hold his forest in the Hope of getting a better price 
in a later maturity market could do so, provided he could afford to 
pay the extra tax and other costs which would be involved, just as in 
the case of the owner of vacant land who chooses to hold it for a 
future rise in value rather than sell in the current market. 


By thus delimiting these high-priced-early-maturity markets, the 
younger stand in the late maturity markets would be relieved of high 
price competitive influences due to the present indiscriminate over- 
lapping of markets, and their values should, in consequence, reflect 
their proper investment worth in terms of their own expected ma- 
turities. It is the mispricing of these immature stands of later matur- 
ities by using price standards applicable to mature stands corresponding 
to them in size but of earlier maturities which is the real source of the 
existing tax difficulties. Fundamentally, they reflect the lack of an or- 
ganized, comprehensive, rural tax administration. 


This same districting or zoning idea could be used likewise for 
defining the limits of the agricultural and other non-forest land mar- 
ket influences in extensive cut-over land sections such as occur in the 
Lake States, south and west. In the vicinity of established growing 
communities and likewise bordering improved highway or other 
transportation routes, land prices could be put on a strictly agricul- 
tural basis. However, an agricultural price ought not to be put on 
any more land than is likely to be taken up by settlers within 
a reasonable time, and such lands, in the interest of sound public 
economy, ought to be located so as to make the fullest possible use 
of existing organized community, transportation, and marketing facil- 
ities. The same procedure would be followed for lands bordering the 
shores of lakes and streams where there was a summer resort or other 
recreation-use demand. Outside of these special areas, on the other 
hand, land would be priced on a forest use basis exclusively, notwith- 
standing that here and there settlers were to be found or that the 
soil of and by itself was suitable for cultivation. Much could be done 
in this way to force a more intensive localized development of land 
use by resort to full value assessments without doing violence to the 
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legitimate function of the taxing power and at the same time free the 
hinterland for legitimate forest development. 


The logical final step in the process of refining forest property tax 
assessment methods, and the one to which chief attention was devoted 
in my paper, would be the development of carefully prepared assess- 
ment tables for standard maturities. These tables at the outset would 
afford the Tax Commission a means for checking and equalizing the 
judgment of the local assessors in their efforts to apply the valuation 
instructions above indicated, and for its own use in connection with 
general reappraisal work in forested towns and townships. The tables 
would, nevertheless, be made immediately available to any assessors who 
cared to use them, while others would be encouraged to adopt them. 
Finally, when a sufficient number had come to use them regularly, 
the remaining assessors who had not voluntarily adopted them could 
be required to do so. 


2. Comments on the Yield Tax Programs 

It needs to be clearly borne in mind that there are two yield tax 
programs which differ rather widely one from the other. The older of 
the two plans relates exclusively to the property tax burden upon forest 
property. This property tax burden the original yield tax plan divides 
between an annual property tax on the land and a deferred property 
tax, called a yield tax, collectible at the time of harvesting the timber 
based on its stumpage value (i. e., the sales value, or gross income 
value, of the trees as they stand in the forest). 


The more recent yield tax program? relates in part to the property 
tax burden upon forest property as property, and in part to a business 
tax burden upon the business enterprise of forest growing. The 
entire property tax burden is placed, by this second plan, directly upon 
the land by making the bare land value exclusively subject to annual 
taxation under the property tax. The forest as such, if allowed to grow 
only to maturity, is made wholly exempt from any direct property tax 
whatever, either current or deferred. The business tax burden is im- 
posed by means of a so-called yield tax—a tax which, like the original 
yield tax, is levied upon the stumpage value of the timber when cut. 
This similarity in the method of levying these two yield taxes, and 
the identical term used in designating each, should not be allowed to 
confuse or mislead anyone into thinking they are virtual equivalents, 


2See Proceedings of the National Tax Conference, 1922, pages 127 to 139, 
inclusive—more especially page 134. 
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because they are not. The original yield tax is in lieu of the property 
tax, while the other is in lieu of a tax on the business enterprise of 
forest growing, a consideration«wholly apart from the property as such. 
Nor does this more recent yield tax plan contemplate levying such a 
business (yield) tax upon forestry in the absence of a general business ; 
_tax on all other business enterprises.? 


The general business tax, whether operating under the familiar 
designation of “yield tax” or not, appears to have little, if any, place 
in a forest tax plan, the purpose of which is to solve the property tax 
problem. The obviousness of this conclusion is manifest when this 
so-called yield tax plan of 1922 is considered as a possibility for adop- 
tion either by a state like New Hampshire which is bound hand and 
foot to the general property tax, or by a state which does not desire a 
general business tax. What does the plan offer as a solution for the 
very serious difficulties under which New Hampshire forest owners 
are operating? Simply a tax on the bare land value of the property 
with the immatured forest entirely exempt from taxation—and with 
not the slightest likelihood in the world that such a solution of the tax 
difficulty would ever be granted by general law. 


The so-called yield tax part of the 1922 forest tax program, there- 
fore, seems like a very obviously useless “fifth wheel,” and not at all 
the yield tax the public has been educated to believe offered a solution 
for forest property tax ills. In short, the yield tax principle as generally 
understood, and as consistently used in forest tax literature, has virtu- 
ally been abandoned in the framing of this 1922 plan. Hereafter in 
this discussion, therefore, this so-called yield tax plan of 1922 will be 
designated, for what it is in fact under the property tax, a bare-land- 
property-tax plan. 

Now to compare the true yield tax plan and the bare-land-proper- 
ty-tax plan for solving forest property tax difficulties: The two are, 
theoretically at least, exact equivalents insofar as tax cost to the forest 


3 The general business tax is in use in few if any states, though many states 
use special business taxes of various sorts—corporation taxes for the most part 
“he, general business tax, as proposed by the Model Tax Committee of the 
National Tax Association, is intended to function as a supplementary tax in 
addition to and apart from, but where employed: to coordinate with the two 
major forms of revenue taxes, namely: (a) the property tax levied objec- 
tively on all tangible property without regard to ownership, and (b) the personal 
income tax. The general business tax is thus in no sense a substitute for the 


property tax as it is now applied to any sort of real estate i 
property. or tangible personal 
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_ property owner is concerned. Under the yield tax plan, payment 


of all of the property tax obligations upon the forest may be postponed 


until the end of the rotation, or part of it may be paid in annual instal- 


ments, as a land tax, and the remainder deferred until the timber is 


cut and then paid as a yield tax, i. e., a deferred property tax. 


Under the bare-land-property-tax plan, the full net investment 
value of the immature forest is assumed to have been completely capi- 


talized into the land value (i. e., “soil expectation value”). Since, 


therefore, the land value by this plan is taxed annually under the gen- 
eral property tax, the forest value likewise is taxed annually, but indi- 
rectly so. The forest exemption feature of this plan, insofar as the 
investment value of the forest is concerned, is a purely technical exemp- 
tion to prevent the double taxation of the forest value, namely, once 
indirectly as a major part of the so-called land value, and a second 
time directly upon the physical evidences of that value. Consequently, 
this so-called 1922 yield tax plan which both of my critics support, 
having been members of the committee which framed it, does not 
exempt from annual taxation the investment value of the immature 
forest while it is growing any more than does my plan, yet they both 
severely criticized my plan on that account. Indeed, their plan would 
put a heavier annual tax burden on such property in the very early. 
stages of the forest’s development.than would my plan. 

Before leaving consideration of the theoretical form of this bare- 
land-property-tax plan, I want to point out that this plan, at its best and 
under ideal conditions, would bring less actual cash revenue into the 
public treasury than any other forest tax plan that has thus far been 
proposed as a solution of the forest property tax problem,® notwith- 
standing the fact that the tax cost to the taxpayer, including interest 
carrying charges, would be the same (theoretically) under this plan 
that it would be under any of the others. This is equivalent to saying 
that the interest carrying charges are higher under this bare-land-prop- 
erty-tax plan than they are under any of the others. This one 
consideration alone would probably make this plan unacceptable to the 
average state which, although it might earnestly desire to be entirely 
fair to the forest owner, would necessarily also desire to get the maxi- 
mum amount of cash revenue that was possible for governmental use. 


4For a mathematical demonstration, see Report of National Conservation 
Commission (Senate Doc. 676, 60th Congress, second session), Vol. 2, page 615; 
also Note A, page 775. : : 

5 For a mathematical demonstration of this statement, see Note A, p. 775. 
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Turning now from the theoretical consideration of this bare-land- 
property-tax plan to its practical aspects: it should be noted that in 
the absence of substantial sales data this plan could not possibly be 
utilized because of the complexity of the formula method for deter- 
mining taxable values. This situation~was fully realized by at least 
one of the sponsors of this plan. He has said :6 

“At present and for some time to come, the tax on expec- 
tation value (i. e., “capital value of the forest based on all its 
expected future incomes and expenditures”) can not be gen- 
erally applied to America on account of the slight development 

of forestry and the absence of the necessary statistical data, 

such as yield tables, etc.” 

In these circumstances, in order to justify the plan at all as a prac- 
ticable and workable one, it was necessary to resort to expediency. 
Accordingly, the assumption was made that the market value of bare 
forest land was the practical equivalent of the theoretical “soil expecta- 
tion value.” In this connection it is customary to point out that the 
forest is a crop like the farm crops, and since the farm crop is exempted 
from taxation, and only the farm land is taxed as property, the ends of 
justice in forest taxation would be fully satisfied by a tax solely upon 
the market value of the bare cut-over forest land with complete exemp- 
tion of the crop, the forest. The assumption is, however, fallacious in 
several particulars and will not stand careful analysis.? 


The results of the adoption of this bare-land-property-tax plan, 
therefore, as I see it, would be not to establish a parity of taxation and 
a fair distribution of the rural tax burden between the farmer and the 
forest grower, but to give the forest grower much more favorable 
treatment. Indeed, it would shift a substantial part of the forest own- 
er’s legitimate tax burden onto the farmer and such other rural tax- 
payers as there might be. The plan, consequently, appears to be of 
doubtful value as an equitable solution of the forest property tax 
problem. 

Coming now to the original yield tax plan: This is an entirely 
different and thoroughly sound plan for the most part all the way 
through, even in its practical modifications. It is entirely and eminently 
fair to. the taxpayer, while at the same time it would put the maximum 


8 See Report of the National Conservation Commission (Senate Doc. 676, 60th 
ee second session, Vol. 2, page 623, paragraph 5; also page 632) “pata= 
graph 2. 

‘For a detailed discussion of this point, see Note B, p. 776. 
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amount of cash revenue into the public treasury because there would 
be no interest-carrying charges to be allowed the forest owner, at 


_ least under the pure yield tax. Even under the combination of yield 


and annual taxes, the cash revenue would be higher and the interest- 
carrying charges correspondingly lower than it would be possible to 
attain under any other form of taxation of forest property so far 


brought forward. The plan, nevertheless, has its very serious draw- 
backs. 


The income form of taxation is alien to our local taxation system, 
as I have already taken occasion to point out. The public, consequently, 
is not likely to accept the yield tax in other than a limited optional 
way as a part of the local tax system, nor is the public at all likely to 
permit the state to remove forest property entirely from the local tax 
jurisdiction so that the state itself can apply the income tax principle 
in its taxation. Again, the public has not yet seen fit to give its approval 
to the adoption of any of the expedients which have been proposed for 
stabilizing and rendering more uniform the local revenue from the yield 
tax, such for instance as having the state act as banker for the local 
communities; and if they have not seen fit to do this in connection 
with the adoption of the yield tax principle on a purely optional basis, 
they certainly are not soon likely to do it in connection with a general 
state-wide adoption of the principle. The hope for any general relief 
for the forest owner through the true yield tax, therefore, seems un- 
likely for the immediate future at any rate. The yield tax method 


still remains, however, a desirable and possible ultimate objective of 


forest tax reform, but only if it can be given universal state-wide 
effect both as regards alike the availability of its advantages to all 
forest owners and the diffusion of its burdens among all communities 
and non-forest-owning taxpayers. 

The yield tax on a partial, optional and local basis is of decidedly 
doubtful value. In addition to the fair-and equitable taxation which 
it aims to provide for a rather limited class of property taxpayers, it 
likewise offers to these privileged few two exceptional advantages 
over the average property taxpayer, namely: (1) an extension of 
credit as to the deferred payment of a substantial part of their prop- 
erty tax obligation for a considerable period of time; and (2) com- 
plete relief from such payment in the event that anything happens to 
the forest before it is harvested—which latter is virtually a form of 
tax insurance. The two advantages just mentioned are the real 
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drawing cards of the yield tax plan, about which its partisan advocates 
are especially solicitous. They are the features which, it is calculated, 
will induce the hesitant land owner to decide in favor of undertaking 
the practice of forestry. 

The question may be fairly raised, in this connection, “Is the 
optionally and locally operated yield tax the best means of making these 
advantages available to the hesitant land owner?” These advantages 
as conferred by means of the yield tax plan are wholly at the expense 
of neighboring property owners, who must submit to heavier current 
taxation to make up for the part of the forest owner’s tax burden which 
is annually deferred or which on occasions may be written off entirely 
in the event of loss. Furthermore, these neighboring property owners 
must submit to and somehow pay these extra taxes and their own like- 
wise, even though they themselves suffer crop or like failures of cur- 
rent income, and are thereby forced to resort to borrowing or drawing 
on other sources of income or on savings in order to meet their tax 
obligations. Thus, in each local community the general taxpayers are, 
in effect, forced by the yield tax plan to provide the funds for a system 
of tax credits and tax insurance for the exclusive benefit of forest 
property owners. Furthermore, no forest owner can obtain the fair 
and equitable taxation which the plan provides without taking the 
credit and insurance features along with it. Even then they can have 
only part of their property classified under the deferred payment 
plan; while that part which is too old to classify is left: subject_to the 
present haphazard property tax arrangement—often, in fact, made the 
means of shifting back onto the self-same owner the tax burden of 
which his classified forests have been relieved under the yield tax. 

A more businesslike way of attaining the same end would be to 
establish, entirely independent of the tax system, a general forest credit 
system under state or federal operation. The tax system could then 
be relieved of the deferred payiment feature and forest taxes be adjusted 
on an annual payment basis like all other property taxes. Those forest 
owners who could afford to swing a deferred return investment and 
likewise those who were operating on a going concern basis could 
in these circumstances have the benefit of fair taxation for all’ their 
forest property without the deferred payment arrangement. Those 
forest owners, on the other hand, who might desire the deferred pay- 
ment plan could have it by borrowing the money at the credit bank 
with which to pay their annual taxes. The settlement of this tax loan 
account with interest when the forest was cut would correspond exactly, 
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under a properly adjusted annual tax plan, with the payment of a 
yield tax. The credit system, furthermore, would enable a forest 
__ owner to borrow the money for other purposes than the payment of 
_ taxes, including insurance of his property, at a very nominal cost if 
_ he simply wanted to recover the amount of his tax loans (which would 
be the equivalent of the second yield tax advantage above noted) or at 
a correspondingly higher cost if he desired full insurance coverage 
_. against loss. If the yield tax plan with its tax loan and insurance fea- — 
ture is really the drawing card it is thought to be, then a full-fledged 
credit system would be more of a one. 
Such a loan system, if set up on commercial interest rates, such 
as the forest owner figures is due him on his various item of outlay, 
would be a burden on no one, the community and neighboring property 
owners, the burden bearers under the yield tax plan, being entirely 
relieved. Even if government rates of interest were used, the system 
would still occasion no burden. If on the other hand the system were set 
up on still lower rates of interest with the definite purpose of offering a 
substantial inducement for the growing of forests, the government, 
state or federal, which undertook to operate the system and offer such 
an inducement would obviously have to make up the difference between 
the government interest rate and the interest rate at which it reloaned 
the proceeds to the forest owner. This difference would have to be 
. made up by the diversion of funds from the general treasury. The 
; cost in this case would be borne by the general taxpayer, the burden on 
: each being infinitely smaller, however, than that which the yield tax 


q now imposes on the local taxpayer. The burden, furthermore, would 
be diffused more nearly in proportion to the benefits to be derived 
' from the acceleration of forest growing activities intended to be pro- 


moted, which benefits are state and national, as well as local. 

The yield tax on a state-wide, state-operated basis would, of course, 
effect the same diffusion of burden. The loan system, however, would 
probably put a less strain on the state’s financial resources than would 

the yield tax. Although somewhat outside the strictly tax problem here 
under consideration, this brief digression to the subject of credits seems 
justified, especially because of its bearing on the solution of the tax 


problem.§ 


8For a general discussion of the subject of forest loans, see Jotirnal of 
Forestry, Vol. 18, No. 3, March, 1920, pp. 265-9, 
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Summing up 

Foresters and forest owners must face facts if any real progress 
is to be made in solving the forest tax problem. Every day brings new 
evidences of the forward movement in the adoption of forestry, not as 
a fad but as a sound, hard-headed business proposition. It is not now 
a question, therefore, of devising a tax system to encourage and foster 
the few to undertake forestry as an example to lead on the many. The 
need is for a system that shall take care of all those who are now prac- 
ticing forestry, together with the hosts of others who soon will be 
doing so. 

Forest tax reform is on trial and will be found sadly wanting and 
become hopelessly out-distanced unless it can fully meet this situation. 
Yet it can not hope to do so if it attempts radical changes from the 
existing tax system. The public is set in its ideas on this subject, 
whether we like it or not. Furthermore, those economists and tax 
experts are few and far between who will lend their support to any 
such changes unless it can be shown conclusively that the removal of 
forest property from under the property tax is absolutely essential. 
To do this, something more will be necessary than the more or less 
gratuitous assumptions that have been made and prejudices that have 
been engendered concerning the effect of the general property tax upon 
forestry. These effects, if the truth were known, are probably in large 
part if not wholly chargeable to mal-administration or a misconception 
of what the property tax really sanctions, rather than to an inherent 
defect in the property tax principle. 

In any event, whether we shall persist in our efforts to put over a 
more nearly ideal form of taxation for forestry or not, we must 
recognize that it will take time, and that in the meantime the property 
tax is “a condition and not a theory.” While we are striving for our 
ideal, the property tax will be “grinding ceaselessly’’—for the worse, if 
we do not strive to make it do so for the better. To ignore it, there- 
fore, would seem the height of folly. 


NoTE a 


Mathematical comparison of various. methods of taxing forest 
property showing accrued cost to the owner and cash revenue to the 
community, based on the value of a 10-cent annual tax paid and 


accumulated at 6 per cent compound interest throughout a 60-year 
rotation. 
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2. A pure yield tax on the value of the forest when cut. 
Owner's total cash outlay and tofal tax cost.......5...... $53.31 
Pommunity-s, total: tax revenue: .csieshieue oes erin gk ames Seok 


; 3. A combination of half annual tax (land tax) and half yield 
- tax (forest tax). 


Miwer s total asmual tax Outlay. 022s lee ee ts se ote $ 3.00 

Meee Crmners total interest-carryine charge...... 2.0.0.0. cde 23.05 
=~ Dwmeg wiomaerld. tix. oo Sore es Cun coe es oem 26.66 
SZ tas Peet oo See eS ees 8 oc sioe oka $53.31 
= «Community's total annual revenue...............6..555. $ 3.00 
Parisnuitysicercened. TEVENNE Ss cae See whee ce ow be Suess 26.66 
Community’s total revenue........... ER ae he ne eS | $29.66 


4. A combination of half annual tax (land tax), the remain- 
ing half (on the forest) beginning at 20 years, and gradually increas- 
‘ing at 10-year intervals.® 


Se yuct stots) aiatial fand tar Otay... sin wiese nes asiewe $ 3.00 
Oilers iGeal. Car ryin’chabeeGe. 6 oes os det wan oes 23:09 
Set aro Id tas, COSE fa om 4s 3 08 2) ao 1 siti a mararnin ss $26.65 


9 Obviously, as to the fourth method, it represents only a rough approxima- 
tion of the results to be expected from the property tax based on the assessment 
practice I have proposed. Instead of reassessments being based on arbitrary 
age intervals, as this example would indicate, they would be based on the time 
taken by a stand to pass through a given stage of development, as, for example, 
the polewood stage. This might consume more or less than 10 years, but what- 
ever time it took a fixed valuation would be set up for stands in that stage and 
a uniform tax paid accordingly—subject, of course, to modifications from the 
standard value due to the variations of the individual property from average 


conditions. 


: expectation value of the soil (i. e, 
it worth of expected net incomes from forest in perpetuity). 


a 1 bare-land-property-tax plan. aa 

-Owner’s total cash outlay, 60 years @ 10c.............. 56.00 eee 

_ Owner’s interest carrying charge, 60 years @ 6%........ 47.31 7 
Owner’s total tax CT en Mee $53.31 
Community’s tax revenue, 60 years @ 10c.............. $6.00 
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Owner’s total annual forest tax outlay by decades: 


Ist and 2nd decades (0-20 years)... ....-...0..254- 
ord: “decade: (21-30 ¥eare) 2 cian wees sae 
Yrhacecide (31-40 Yeats 7 cs.c. 51 Sn eal leone 
th odecade (41-50 years) (rene anion ee ee 
Gir decade: (51-60 years... ee ae eee 
Owner’s total annual forest tax outlay..... SR 
Owner’s total interest carrying charges................. 
Chwrier's total lorest tac cosh. o> seen ee oe eee 
Owner's: erand stotal :cost— 2205... ee re 
Community’s total annual revenue from land........... Ss 
Community’s total annual revenue from forest.......... 
Community’s total land and forest revenue.............. $15.65 


Compare the total property tax revenue under the uniform valu- 
ation of the bare-land-property-tax plan (No. 1) and under the gradu- 
ated valuation according to the stages of forest development (No. 4), 
namely $6 as against $15.65, or a variation of more than 260 per cent 
for the same amount of tax cost to the forest owner. The bare-land- 
tax plan might well be termed an investment plan for the owner who 
pays out $6 and gets credit for nearly 8 times that amount of interest. 
The difference between the operation of the two plans is even more 
striking if comparison is made between.only the half collected as a 
forest tax, namely, a total tax revenue of $3 from Plan 1, and $12.65 
from Plan 4, or more than a four-fold difference (422 per cent). 


It needs be noted, furthermore, that the figures in Plan 1 are 
based on the theoretical assumption that it would be possible to estimate 
all the future values to such a nicety that from the very first year 
the full amount of the tax could be collected. This, of course, is an 
absurd assumption. On the other hand, if land values in the early 
years were over-conservative, or below what they should be because 
of a stagnant land market, the total tax on the forest value for the 
rotation would be very much less even than the poor showing made 
by the theoretical figures. 

Note B 


The basis of land value is that through land-use income in the 
form of materials or services that supply human wants can be pro- 
duced. An essential prerequisite of the attachment of value to land 
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is that there shall be a sufficient demand for its use so that persons 
will bid against each other for its possession. Under conditions of an 
active market demand, it is an accepted economic concept that the value 
of a piece of land is the present worth of its anticipated net incomes, 
including psychic income, in perpetuity. Both farm and forest lands 
are certainly each and equally subject to these various conditions, But 
when it comes to a question of their parity for purposes of taxation, 
the circumstances under which the tax burden enters in to affect their 
representative net incomes and corresponding market values is the all 
important thing. 


The assumption is fallacious that land value always represents either 
the sole or the major capital value even where natural products are con- 
cerned. Land unquestionably is the dominant productive element where 
annual crops are involved and its value consequently the dominant 
value. Rarely does occasion arise to evaluate a farm property during 
the growing season, so there is little or no need for recognizing a 
crop capital-value separate from the land value. But there is, in prin- 
ciple at least, no reason why such a value could not be segregated 
from the site value of the land and be taxed independently. In the 
case of orchard and vineyard land, on the other hand, the trees or 
vines, as such, are the actively productive elements whose values must 
be taken into account coordinate with that of the land; land with 
bearing trees or vines on it is, in consequence, valued at more than 
raw land of the same quality in the same locality. Yet no double 
taxation is occasioned by the recognition of this improvement value 
apart from and in addition to the land value. The tax burden upon 
this added value is absorbed and is reflected in a lower value of bare 
land. This is on a par with the valuation of a building separately from 
the land, although the land derives its value solely by reason of the 
realizable income that may be had through putting a building upon it. 
The building as the primary element of production must necessarily 
be considered by and of itself in addition to merely considering the 
land. Yet there is no double taxation. 


The confusion that arises when forest property is under consider- 
ation is due to the fact that the forest in its mature state represents a 
finished product comparable to the field crop at harvest time. In its 
immature state, however, the forest represents an investment asset 
comparable to the orchard or vineyard, It is, in fact, the primary 
element of production, the land secondary, and is so recognized by 
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‘foresters in the field of their own activities. The investment aspect 
of the immature forest, however, has never been clearly recognized 
in the taxation field until I s«ecently took occasion to call attention 
to it. It is, however, I believe, a sound concept. In accountancy 
certainly any asset which has an expected life in excess of a year or 
two goes into the capital account. An asset such as a growing forest, 
which may endure well over half a century and actually produce and 
accrue new material annually during that time, very properly should 
have a capital status apart from the land. 

Wholly aside from that consideration, however, any taxes paid on 
the forest apart from the land, as is required to be done under present 
conditions, must be paid out of gross income and must reduce by that 
much the net income to be capitalized into land value. The land value 
of forest land today obviously is lower than it would be under a régimé 
where the forests were wholly exempt from the taxation; it is for 
this same reason correspondingly lower than the average farm land 
value of today, because of the fact that while farm crops are exempt 
from direct taxation their full net value is completely capitalized into 
the farm land value itself. In consequence, the proposed exemption of 
the forest crops from taxation would not have the effect of establishing 
a parity in the apportionment of tax burden between forest lands and 
farm lands as this 1922 tax plan assumes. It would accomplish just the 
reverse, in fact. Parity at the outset following the adoption of this plan 
would be destroyed, and would be re-established only by an increase in 
the forest land value proportionally to the present capitalized value of 
the direct forest tax burden. In order, however, for forest land values 
to rise so as to absorb the capitalized value of the existing tax burden 
upon forests following their exemption there would have to be a suffi- 
ciently competitive market demand for lands for forest growing pur- 
poses to force the prospective purchaser to pay the advanced price. 
This brings me to my second point, namely : 


2. Forest land value as the sole criterion of the tax-paying ability 


of forest property is particularly inadequate under existing conditions. 
For purposes of comparison with the market values of agricultural 
and other lands which are for the most part regulated by highly competi- 
tive market conditions, it has been assumed up to this point that the 
existing level of forest land values was similarly regulated and that such 
values did approximate, at least, the capitalized forest possibilities of 
such lands. However, under present conditions as to supply and 
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demand the assumption seems not to be a wholly tenable one. The 
land on which forests are being grown most extensively today, namely, 
the second-growth lands in the Northeast, is land which has been thrown 
out of productive agricultural use and is classed and valued most largely 
as waste land. Such land is in all stages of being reclaimed by forestry, 
either naturally or artificially. There is an abundance of this so-called 


~ waste land to be had today, even where there is a new forest growth 


well established upon it, at prices which are considerably below what 
a purchaser would be justified in paying for it as nearly as we are 
able to evaluate the land in terms of what it now seems reasonable 
to expect it will produce. Outside of the Northeast, of course, the 
cut-over land supply is enormously greater and the demand propor- 
tionately less. Indeed, the present holders in many cases will them- 
selves be obliged to use these lands for forest growing as an alternative 
to letting them go for taxes. A tax solely upon this land, therefore, 
would not begin to represent a fair tax on such of it as actually had 
a well-developed forest growth upon it. 


3. There does not exist in this country a sufficient body of facts 
based on experience wherewith to build even a reasonably sound stand- 
ard of forest land value, to serve as the sole criterion of taxable value. 
With agricultural lands we have a vast amount of statistical facts and 
experiences by which a reasonable approximation of current net earn- 
ings can be developed which, when capitalized, forms the backbone, at 
least, of present day farm land values. Even here optimism as to 
increased incomes in the future leads to speculative uncertainties and 
instability in farm land values. 


With forest land values set up on the same basis there would be 
lacking even the backbone of sound values based on current production 
certainties, because there are now no such certainties in forestry, but — 
simply speculative possibilities—often pessimistic rather than optimistic, 
however, which tend, if anything, to depress forest land values the more. 
In consequence, a vastly greater number of sales of forest land than 
we now have of agricultural land would be necessary if a safe, depend- 
able average measure of forest production possibilities and tax paying 
ability were to be obtained, which would be fair alike to the forest 
producer and the community from the tax standpoint. There is, 
of course, not the least chance of any such volume of sales develop- 
ing. Quite the reverse, in fact. This land is now held by chose best 
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able to use it productively for forest growing. Sales in consequence 


will be negligible, in all likelihood, for many years to come. 

4. As between land and forest, the forest is in every way the 
more representative index of the tax-paying ability of forest property. 
This index the 1922 bare-land-tax plan would eliminate simply because 


in the past it has been improperly used and has tended to bring about 


over-taxation of this class of property. Forest property with an im- 
mature forest upon it has an investment value which legitimately may 
and should be taxed. A part of that value is inherent in and inseparable 
from the soil itself ; the remainder is equally inherent in and inseparable 
from the particular type and stand of forest that may be growing on the 
soil at any given time> If the soil happened to be non-agricultural, 
both from a physical and economic standpoint, and happened also to have 
growing on it the optimum type of forest in a well-managed condition, 
the forest investment value theoretically could be incorporated into 
the soil value and would truly represent the tax-paying ability of that 
particular tract of forest property. Other forest properties, however, 
would vary materially from this ideal. The type of forest as to species 
might be suitable, but the stand might be too open or too dense. Again, 
the type of forest might not be such as to make the optimum use of 
the site. Again, also, the site might be an agricultural site or it might 
be a forest site having an added value because of recreational advan- 
tages, 1. €., proximity to the shores of a lake or stream. To attempt to 
provide for all the multitude of variable conditions of both land and 
forest that might easily be encountered by means of a single composite 
value seems futile. If it were feasible thus to bring about a fair dis- 
tribution of the property tax burden by the simple use of land value into 
which the various sorts of improvement values would be incorporated, 
why hasn’t it been or shouldn’t it be adopted for all property taxation 
purposes, and have all improvement values exempted from direct taxa- 
tion? In other words, why not the Single Tax on land values? The 
writer is not nearly so averse to it as many who are sponsoring this 
bare-land-forest-property-tax plan. 
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VALUATION OF FOREST PROPERTY FOR PURPOSES OF 
TAXATION IN NEUCHATEL CANTON, SWITZERLAND! 


By H. Brottey 
Cantonal Forester of Neuchatel 


SOME EUROPEAN METHODS OF ASSESSING FOREST PROPERTY FOR TAXATION 
UNDER THE GENERAL PROPERTY TAX 


Introductory Note.—In times past the general property tax was ex- 
tensively used by a number of countries as a prominent feature of their 
revenue systems. Today, Switzerland, Sweden and the United States 
are among the few of any prominence where it continues to be so used. 
From the fact that forestry has been steadily increasing in both Switzer- 
land and Sweden, until today it is well established, would seem to indi- 
cate that when the general property tax is suitably applied it is not par- 
ticularly inimical to forestry. It is interesting to note in this connec- 
tion that in both of these countries they have had their tax troubles. 
Thus, according to Prof. Bullock,* a generation ago (1889) there was 
so much complaint about the taxation of forests that the Society of 
Swiss Foresters turned for relief to the federal government which, 
however, was powerless because the matter was one in which the cantons 
were sovereign. Since then, at least one canton has provided a special 
method of taxing forests although in most of them forest property con- 
tinues to be taxed under the general property tax but with improved 
methods of application. 

Translations of two recent articles follow, which describe the meth- 
ods of assessment in the cantons of Neuchatel and Vaud. Through 
the kindness of the author of one of these, Mr. Biolley, copies of the 
instructions to the assessors and of the consolidated valuation table used 
by them have been procured. These are appended to his article and 
should prove helpful to a better understanding of certain points which 
are covered rather too briefly to be fully understood by those not in- 
formed on local practices. This is especially true-with reference to the 
examples used to amplify the “instructions” which shed light on the 
valuation of unmerchantable stands not elsewhere specifically mentioned. 


1 Translated from Journal Forestier Suisse (75th Year, No. 11, Noy. 1924, pp. 
213-218) by Selma A. Hadden, U. S. Forest Service. 


2Bullock, Charles J., “The General Property Tax in Switzerland,” Proceed- 
ings, 4th Annual Conference of the National Tax Assn., p. 72. 
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The translation from the Swedish which follows is of an article 
describing the 1922 assessment law concerning which brief articles and 
comments have already appeared from time to time in American for- 
estry and lumber trade publications but with many of the essential de- 
tails omitted. These are here presented in full. 

It may be of interest to note as to all three of the methods describes 
by the various articles that while they vary more or less as to details they 
each arrive at their assessed valuations by a process of capitalizing the 
net normal product of the forest, taking into account the productivity 
both of the site and of the stand and without discounting, thus follow- 
ing the forest rent rather than the soil rent theories. In Neuchatel 
canton and in Sweden, the valuations of non-merchantable stands appar- 
ently vary with the stage of development of the stand while in Vaud 


canton the valuation is uniform without regard to the stage of develop- . 


ment of the stand, other things being the same. 

It is further of interest to note that publicly owned forests, in Neu- 
chatel canton at any rate, are taxed in like manner to those privately 
owned. Louts S. Murpuy, 


The object of this article is not to develop the principles and rules 
to which forest taxation should conform; its sole purpose is to show 
what is now being done in Neuchatel canton to make valuation objective 
and to avert, if possible, arbitrary objections. 

We do not know whether the procedure adopted by this canton is 
new and we hardly dare hope that it will escape all criticism, whether 
on the part of theorists or those who must apply the methods decided 
upon; but since the subject of forest taxation is noticeably lacking in 
the pages of our professional journal, we believe that to know how it is 
treated in a Swiss canton will arouse some interest. In spite of its lim- 
ited scope, its very nature leads to the belief that it will attract wide- 
spread attention. 

This interest is doubly justified, for on the one hand, valuation pre- 
sents itself in situations and under aspects so diverse that its estimation 
is difficult; and on the other hand, taxpayers demand and merit equal 
treatment. They are prone to believe in irregularities and arbitrariness 
on the part of the treasury, but these difficulties are doubtless encoun- 
tered everywhere. We therefore hope that the reader will follow closely 
the description of the procedure which Neuchatel canton~has intro- 
duced in order that complete harmony may exist in the relations between 
the treasury and the taxpayers. 


: 
; 
t 
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Valuation is determined by capitalization at the rate of four per 


cent of the net revenue for both public and private forests. Capital 
thus determined is subject to taxation the same as any other kind of 
property. 

No great difficulty is experienced in the case of public forests; it is 
relatively easy to establish the average net and normal revenue by means 
of material and money accounts, forest management and statistics. But. 
all of these details are lacking for the greater part of private forests; if 
they existed we would not be able to compel the owners to surrender 
them. Therefore, no other procedure remains but that of estimation 
and the duty of using it impartially. 

It is admitted that all forested land is susceptible to an annual rev- 
enue and that the collection of it may take place either annually or pe- 
riodically; since, as a rule, reassessments are made every 10 years, it 
makes little difference when and how the private owner collects the rev- 
enue of his forest. 


The components of this revenue are (1) production in material and 
(2) production in value. 


Some instructions should be given to the agents in charge of the 
estimation of these components, i. e., to the district forest inspectors, 
in order to treat the subject of material in as objective a manner as pos- 
sible and to guarantee impartial treatment to the taxpayers. And these 
instructions should be of such a nature as to draw the attention of ex- 
pert estimators to the different elements constituting these components 
and to give each one special consideration. Thus, in disputes which may 
arise from possible appeals on the part of the taxpayers, they will be 
able to understand whether the complaints are well or ill founded and 
to correct eventually any errors or mistakes. We will now see how a 
systematic and complete enumeration of revenue components is made 
by the experts. 

1. PRODUCTION IN MATERIAL 

Production is the function at the same time of the productivity of 
the site (local climate and soil) and of the stand. Forests to be ap- 
praised are therefore examined in relation to qualities of the site and 
stocking, and then characterized by the factors given in the table below ; 
the agents have excellent points of comparison in the public forests 
which they know perfectly and which are distributed throughout every 
region of the canton: 
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TABLE FOR THE DETERMINATION OF MATERIAL PRODUCTION 


a6 Productivity of site and of 
growing stock combined, 
expressed in cubic meters 
of annual yield per yn 


Stand (or growing stock) 


8 
I. Fully stocked, without excess............---- 8 ZG 5 4 3 
Wie Seveutyetive pet cent ndenSer at1laricliclelelaiel-ielelslole i 6 5 4 3 2 
WO, Gita? ee Came Geaen. sSaodohodnconoacdon0qne 5 4 3 2 is 1 
Ve arb wienty-mve, per cent denses a1. clicisinirmieles= 3 2 2 1 soil? soil 
V. Area regenerated, little or no marketable stand ; e : 
Sao hee BA wae eri Cacia or Bbw SAE, AINA. Shien 2 1 1 soil soil soil 


As a principle it is not admitted that we may have forests abso- 
lutely devoid of trees, for since 1897 private forests have been subject 
to official marking of trees for felling and clear cutting forbidden; in 
close to 30 years vacant lands should have been restocked. In practice, 
however, certain forests can still be estimated for their soil value only 
in extreme cases where restoration is incomplete owing to the severity 
of the site, or where, owing to distance and inaccessibility young regen- 
eration must be left to itself for a long time, or again, where reforesta- 
tion has been burdensome to the owner. 

On the other hand, let us admit that there will be material in ex- 
cess. Growing stock which carries from 300 to 350 cubic meters per 
hectare, according to the regions, is considered dense, without. excess. 
Assuming that the excess material is no longer indispensable to produc- 
tion and can be realized upon, without injuring the remaining growth, 
this material should be valued separately. 


If the appraiser is in the presence of a well-stocked high forest, 
without excess, in the best conditions of growth, he will characterize it 
by the indices I. 8, production eight cubic meters per hectare; if this 
same forest has been recently subjected to a regeneration thinning, the 
appraiser will characterize it by the indices II. 8, production seven cubic 
meters per hectare; if he finds himself in the presence of a final cut- 
ting, with reproduction, in the same excellent conditions of growth, he 
will characterize it by V. 8, production two cubic meters per hectare, etc. 


2Note: Apparently, where the merchantable stand is very open and is 
making but little, if any, appreciable growth the property is valued solely on its 
soil value, though there is nothing in either the article or the appended instruc- 
tions to indicate on what basis the soil is valued; but presumably its market 
value is taken. Apparently, too, from the examples used to amplify the instruc- 
tions, young, non-merchantable stands of good quality and density are rated by 
this same table; their productivity factor, however, being reduced according to 


“e ae of time which will intervene before they attain merchantability. — 
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2. PRODUCTION IN VALUE 


The value of wood is determined by circumstances so diverse as to 
be almost infinite ;. no two portions are alike, and the question arises, 
Is it possible to introduce any method in their appraisal? This diversity 
may be expressed by means of the following factors, i. e.: 

Factor A, or quality, by which the value of wood is characterized 
according to dimensions, forms, species and technical qualities. 

Factor B, or logging conditions—that which affects the physical 
labor of logging, such as declivity of the ground, superficial obstacles, 
length of haul, special means of transport, risk of accidents, duration of 
interruptions to work because of weather conditions, etc. 


Factor C, or exploitability or sale possibilities, nature and proximity 
of roads and railroads, distance from railroad stations and places of con- 
‘ sumption, capacity of these, etc. 

Each of these factors has four shades or degrees diminishing by 
0.20 from unity, which represents the most favorable conditions; in ad- 
dition to this, these degrees are designated by letters of the alphabet in 
a continuous series, which facilitate their combinations and subsequent 
use. We have then the following factors of value: 


A (quality) B (logging conditions ) C (exploitability ) 
degree a—1.0 degree e—1.0 degree i—1.0 
“— b—0.8 “ {0.8 “  k—0.8 
“«  e—0.6 “ — g—0.6 “10.6 
“  d—0.4 “  h—04 “ —m—0.4 


In characterizing a tract of land, the appraiser will make use of 
the material production factors and the value production factors, and 
without being obliged to think again of the land area or of the price 
of the forest, will form mentally the following description : 

Growing stock: almost complete, 300 cubic meters per hectare; II. 

Productivity: altitude 900 m., exposure NW; good soil, partly 
rocky; material productivity index number 7; actual productivity 
characteristic 6; 

Quality: fir and spruce, also beech; forms and qualities of the 
conifers excellent; frequent trunk cracking, heartshake in spruce; large 
dimensions; beech furnishes little timber; characteristic b; 

Logging conditions: easy, but with haul of 150 m. on an average; 
difficult on some steep declivities; possible in all seasons, characteris- 
tic f; 
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Exploitability: sawmills and station under 1 km.; sale conditions 
‘favorable for all products except small demand for beech; upper third 
must be gotten out in circuitous way; characteristic 1. 

Summarizing his investigations and impressions, the appraiser will 
make the notation II. 7. b-f-l. on the owner’s memorandum. 

But more than this is necessary to determine the revenue; the es- 
sential element of price is still lacking. In order that it may be deter- 
mined, we have thought best to start with an optimum to which can be 
applied the digressive factors, the assembling of which we have just 
seen. This optimum theoretical price has been set at 40 francs per cubic 
meter, standing, which will be, for example, that of the product of a 
high forest of first quality oak. All of the local prices are deduced auto- 
matically by the application of the material and value production factors. 
The appraisers need not even concern themselves with the question of 
price and will be able to concentrate their whole attention on the estima- 
tion of the circumstances which determine it. Their work is further 
simplified by the construction of a table from which every possible com- 
bination of the factors a to m, between themselves and with the figure 
40, can be drawn immediately by a simple reading. 

_ The appraiser has nothing more to do than to look in this table for 
the number which represents the net price standing per cubic meter and 
to multiply it by the number of cubic meters produced per hectare, from 
which results the revenue per hectare; and he has nothing more to do 
than to capitalize that at four per cent and multiply by the area. 

Taking the example above given and a tract of land containing 
1.8537 hectare; the valuation operations are summed up as follows: 


Production in material: II. 7 6 cubic m. per hectare 
Production in value: b-f-1 (or 
40x0.8x0.8x0.6 according to the 


table) francs 15.36- per cu. m. 
Revenue per hectare = 2.16 

resulting from 

capitalization at 4% “2304. 
Value of 1.8537 hectares “~~ 4080.92 

or approximately “4000.0 


The appraiser will confine himself to a brief notation on the mem- 
orandum furnished each owner by the Land Registry Service as fol- 
lows: II. 7 b-f-l, 4,000 frances, which will be a summary of his work. 


Bie 
Sa 


eo _ 
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_Interpolations are made between the different factors and their 
egrees, but we believe that a tax sufficiently objective and judicious. 
~ wil be reached for forested lands in spite of their extreme diversity. 
> 4 Let us add that the work itself is much quicker than the laborious 
_ exposition that we have made; appraisers and estimators seize very 
— quickly the method of procedure and soon acquire confidence in the 
4 valuation objective of each factor; they have to estimate about 7 000 
compartments. Their work passes afterwards through the sieve of the 
central administration and to that of the court of claims. 


APPENDIX 


1. Letter of instruction on assessments. 
2. Valuation table. 


1. LETTER OF INSTRUCTION ON ASSESSMENTS — 
_ Subject: Assessed Valuation 
. Office of the Cantonal Inspector of Forests 


To the District Forest Inspectors. Sf abs Larten. ot Neteet 


Gentlemen : 
The Central Commission for the re-appraisal of landed property. 
has adopted for the valuation of forests and wooded pasturage rules 
for the determination of production in material and money. You 
will find them combined in the tables herewith, together with the fol- 
lowing explanations. 
The valuation of both physical and financial production is based 
on the hectare; the income per hectare thus obtained is capitalized. 
at 4 per cent; this gives the value of the hectare which will have 
to be multiplied by the area of the lot. The determination of the 
value of the hectare allows easy comparisons and a checking of 
valuations one against the other. In the case of wooded pasturage 
use is made of the reduced area (i. e., total area minus open grassland). 


PRODUCTION IN MATERIAL 
Two facts concur to determine the production in material per 
hectare, viz., growing stock or stand, and productivity. 
There are five degrees of the factor “growing stock.” 
I. Stand, fully stocked without excess, all material utilizable, 
100 per cent. 
II. Stand, incomplete, density 75 per cent. 
III. Stand, open, density 50 per cent. 
IV. Stand, very open, density 25 per cent. 
‘ V. Stand, being regenerated, density 0 per cent. 
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There are six degrees of productivity: 8, 7, 6, 5, 4, 3, which 
express cubic meters of annual yield for the fully stocked stand. 

The notation of productivity expresses jointly the productive 
capacity both of the site and of the stand. 

A stand of exploitable timber in the best condition of growth 
will be classified under I/8 with 8 cubic meters of yield; a dense 
stand of non-exploitable timber in the same condition of growth (ac- 
cording as its attainment of exploitability, or maturity, is more or less 
removed in point of time) will be classified under I/7, 1/6, ... I/3 
with a production of 7, 6, ... 3 cubic meters per hectare; an incom- 


pletely stocked stand (75) in the best condition of growth will be 


classified under II/8 with a production of 7 cubic meters, provided 
it is made up of utilizable timber; the same stand, made up of non-ex- 
ploitable timber, according to its distance in time from maturity, will 
be classified under II/7, ... II/4, 11/3, with a production of 6 ... 
3, 2 cubic meters, etc. A stand in regeneration with complete cover 
but without exploitable material will be, under the best condition of 
growth, classified under V/8 with 2 cubic meters of production; the 
same growing stock, but in the least favorable condition of growth, 
will be classified under V/5 with 0 cubic meters of production, the 
soil only being valued. 

In this way, a fully stocked stand, with 100 per cent of utilizable 
material in the poorest condition of growth, will be classified, under 
the report of production (I/3 with 3 cubic meters of production) and 
will be comparable to a stand considerably thinned but in the best 
condition of growth (IV/8 with 3 cubic meters of production) which 
seems reasonable. The two elements of site and stocking must be 
combined in order that a true appraisal may be rendered. 

If there is excess material, it will be taken into account sepa- 
rately, appraised at the current rate, and its value as a whole added 
to that of the forest, under “special mention.” It should be well 
understood that the expression “excess material’ applies only to a 
forest taken as a whole; in the case of a forest belonging to a single 
owner, it 1s not necessary to note the material which may be 
found in excess at a certain point while there is not enough material 
elsewhere, unless there should be more than enough excess to com- 
pensate for the shortage; on the other hand there is no reason for 
a balancing of excess and deficiency between noncontiguous tracts be- 


we 
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longing to the same owner which may be unequally forested; each 
one of these tracts will be valued by itself. 


PRODUCTION IN VALUE 


To determine the value in money of the revenue per hectare, the 
value of the production per cubic meter must first be ascertained. 
This is done by means of coefficients: A, or quality. 

B, or logging conditions 
C, or exploitation 
each of these groups being subdivided in 4 degrees. 


These coefficients have already been submitted to you and you 
have found them adequate; therefore I will limit myself to give 
them to you grouped in a table, which is self-explanatory, 

The products of the coefficients give a series of prices with deci- 
mals and with irregularities; the decimals have been abolished and 
the irregularities have been lessened in order to simplify the applica- 
tion of the series. 

You will receive, for the work of reappraisal, valuation designa- 
tions of landed property grouped on separate sheets for each owner. 
These sheets are ready for a few of the communal territories of Dis- 
tricts II] and V; the others will follow soon. 

May I suggest that you start this work of reappraisal as soon 
as you receive a portion of the sheets? 

Please be kind enough to indicate for each subdivision of the 
valuation or for those which may be grouped in one holding, the fac- 
tors that you will employ to determine the production and the income 
per hectare in order that in the case of complaint and recourse to re- 
view each of these factors may be analyzed by itself. You will give, 
for example, for lot N. N.: 

II/6b-g-k = 515 = 75 francs income per hectare; 

Value per hectare capitalized at 4 per cent — 1,875 francs; all 
that remains to be done is to apply the area factor. 

Let me add in conclusion that interpolations can be made, for 


example : mg ctl + cet — 5x ES = 510.5 = 52.50 francs. 
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VALUATION OF FOREST PROPERTY AT ITS MARKET 
VALUE IN VAUD CANTON, SWITZERLAND? 


By M. MorerLtton 
Forest Inspector - 


The forest property tax being always present, we believe that the 


readers of the Swiss Forestry Journal will find it of interest to know 


how it was put into practice in 1918 in the canton of Vaud. 

This article, the material for which has been kindly given us by 
the Cantonal Forest Service, is a contribution to the study of assessed 
valuation of forests, about which our journal has already published the 
notes of M. E. Muret in 1918, page 113, and in 1924, page 208. 

The disparity, sometimes excessive, between the assessed value 
and the true value of real property in our canton, has for several years 
deeply concerned the Grand Council and the Council of State. 

The assessed values, instituted at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century to serve as a basis for the levying of the land tax (impot 
foncier) replacing the “tithes,” had been established by a central com- 
mission proportionally to the value of the real estate on the basis of 
an average price according to the nature of the land and of the com- 
mune. These values were revised in 1877, the year in which the 
federal law of July 3, 1875, on weights and measures went ifito- effect. 

These values, scarcely changing, have necessarily given rise. to 
glaring inequalities between taxpayers. Thus, vineyards were subject 
to a much larger tax than lands improved by buildings in well devel- 
oped localities. It was otherwise with the forests and wooded pasture 
land. Before 1914, the forest yield exceeded 10 per cent of. the. 
assessed value, which excess increased to 25 per cent in 1916; the 
wooded pasture land, valued on the basis of from 400 to 440_ francs 
per cow in 1877 and corresponding to a revenue of from 20 to 22 
francs per head of cattle, actually brought-in a revenue of about 80 
francs to as high as 120 francs per cow in 1916. 

The Vaud law of February. 21, 1918, which aimed to correct. this 
situation, states in its first article: “There is hereby. established for 
the purpose of levying the land tax, in lieu and place of the assessed 
e, an official appraisal representing the market value of. real prop- 
HELE OF 


valu 


sual 


erty.” 


‘1 ranslated from Journal Forestier Suisse (76th Year, No. 1, January, 


1925, pp. 20-23) by Selma A. Hadden, U. S. Forest Service. 
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Article 16 of the regulation for putting this law into effect has 
prescribed that “the value of forest and wooded pasture lands be 
appraised in the valuation of landed property, by multiplying by 20 
the possible annual net product. This possible annual net product will 
be calculated by taking into account the fertility of the soil, on the one 
hand, and the condition of the growing stock on the other hand.” 


“To establish the possible annual net product, the volume of wood 
actually standing in the forest will not be taken into account. Forest 
land in the same conditions of fertility, of density of the growing 
stock, and of marketability of product, will be assessed at the same 
value, whether the standing material has reached a maximum or whether 
it has just been realized.” (Par. 2, Instructions of April 30, 1918.) 

The assessment of forest and pasturage is then a capitalization 
at 5 per cent of the average net returns during recent years, not for 
forest and pasturage separately, but in combination constituting a 
landed property. 

From this fact, two neighboring landed properties, each one hectare 
in area, one recently cleared and the other 120 years old, with 800 
cubic meters of large fir trees, are assessed the same, since they are 
situated in the same region where the conditions of fertility and the 
like are similar. 

To offset this difference and to take into account, to a certain 
extent, the value of the material which was produced in these forests, 
there was instituted in 1918 a tax called a “felling tax.” This was 
abolished in 1923. 


Let us now compare the market valuations of 1919 with the 
assessed valuations of 1877, several of which had been modified in the 
course of assessment revisions between 1877 and 1918. 

Up to 1918, the Vaud assessments indicated the area and the 
assessed value for each kind of property (house, vineyard, field and 
garden, meadow and orchard, forest, grazing land, wooded pasture 
land). Since 1919, these assessments have shown only the landed 
property value. All parcels belonging to the same landowner having 
adequately defined boundaries form a “landed property.” 

To establish a comparison between the old and the new values, 
the Cantonal Forest Service has requested the custodian of the land 
register to furnish it with the assessed values of 1918 and market 
values of 1919 of the “landed properties” of more than 10 hectares 
of forest or forested pasturage. Their average value per hectare has 
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enabled us to calculate old and new forest values of most of the 
communes, and in consequence, for each of the 19 districts of the 
canton, with the exception of Morges. 

For the forests, the average value per hectare of 614 francs in 
1877 rose to 652 francs in 1918, then to 1,479 francs in 1919. This 
last figure represents an increase of 865 francs or 141 per cent over 
that of 1877, and of 827 francs or 127 per cent over that of 1918. 

These average values, based on those of the landed properties of 
more than 10 hectares, appear to be a little high for those of less area. 
So it is preferable to take as an average value per hectare of forest 
soil, including unproductive soil, 650 francs in 1918 and 1,450 francs 
in 1919, 

For forested pasturage, with or without buildings, it is much more 
difficult to obtain precise information; its value being only an ap- 
proximate value for some districts will not be published here. 

In order to know the value of forests of each of the three large 
mountain regions of the canton (Alpes, Plateau and Jura), the dis- 
tricts have been assigned to one or the other of them, taking into 
account the proportion of forests properly belonging to them. Thus, 
those of Nyon, Aubonne, Cossonay and Orbe are considered as a 
part of the Jura. 


ASSESSMENT BY DISTRICT AND REGION 


Assessed area Average Value per Hectare 
ending 1918 1877 1918 1919 Alpes Plateau Jura 
District hectares fr tine ft, fr. sR fie 
EIEN 5 ce Coke 12,203 307 252, 753 753 aoites 
ESBONME: Toure «ice cos. 6 2 e-0 6,339 679 724 1585 Rete mee 1585 
PXVENCHES? cons vows oben 732 886 763 1904 bake 1904 Jats 
(Coscsonayiin tc saascgie 5,176 864 801 1591 Sec aga 1591 
BWenawlens: o, cece c «sie 2,825 1020 1016 2310 eee 2310 ean 
(GORIAGISOI — Gacone aeIaoae 5,960 605 1044 1856 Hee Reese 1856 
TARISATINE nce 5 1 vies 21 2,289 1001 868 2624 coe te 2624 wanes 
La Wallée de foux.... 5,791 335 305 1040 Setur he 1040 
IGE RTeNnb eS COM RRR TIOIG © 1,620 1008 1329 Zk ke 2574 eda 
INGOT ES memes 6 Aele 17133 960 1000* 2300* .... 2300* 

INO OM eer ner temene cr 2,828 731 948 2440 Stee 2440 sates 
INKIGNY 5 Se Beco e a oemne 7,949 SZ 723 1405 foce BO aS 1405 
(Oye SRA ee nero eee 6,936 674 566 947 Shot eo 947 
(OVE wep Cn Cec ace 1,617 682 656 1875 esis 1875 Tere 

(Day ebMlere ) tardnsteree's eiare 1,672 es oe He an 2365 

Pree Gr 3,040 2 d Be. 

Role : ; heat senindetrge 804 947 1062 2309 aii 2309 

Wisse boos one cee enone 3,026 425 355 1251 WASH nes 

WiGHelGil: cannon aEonee 3,011 868 921 1922 Meds 1922 


Totals and average.... 74,951 614 652 1479 848 2262 1392 


*Estimated value. 
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The above table gives the assessed and the market value of forests 
of the canton of Vaud in francs per hectare in 1877, 1918, and 1919.2 

The total area of forests, at.the end of 1918, was 74,951 hectares, 
and those of forested pasture land, classed as forested pasture and 
grazing lands, 54,339 hectares, or a total of 129,290 hectares. Now, 
at the end of 1922, the area of properly called forests where the graz- 
ing of cattle is prohibited, is 65,674 hectares and those of the forests 
where pasturage is still allowed (proportionately reduced by a factor 
based on percentage actually wooded) 17,896 hectares, or a total of 
83,570 hectares of productive forest soil. Of the difference between 
these two figures, 44,188 hectares represents open land—pasture and 
grazing land without trees—and 1,532 hectares, unproductive soil. 

2Apparently the distinction sought to be made between assessed and market 
value is really between the old assessments of 1877 and 1918 and the new assess- 


ment of 1919 which was an “official appraisal representing market value” required 
by the 1918 law. (L. S. M.) 
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THE NEW BASES FOR ASSESSMENT OF FOREST 
PROPERTY 


By Tor Jonson 
Professor, College of Forestry, Stockholm, Sweden 


As a first step in regulating communal taxation, the 1921 Parlia- 
ment enacted new provisions governing in part the general real estate 
assessments for the year 1922, and in part the assessment authorities 
and the method of procedure for this valuation. In many respects these 
provisions may chiefly be considered as clearer interpretations of the 
laws already in force, but as to the forests, entirely new and untried val- 
uation methods will be introduced, so that possibly a presentation of the 
basis of this system may be of interest to the forest-owning public, as 
well as lead also to a better understanding of the method and a more 
accurate application of it in practice. 

Before any other account of the new plan is given, it must be re- 
membered that up to the present time real estate assessment has been 
made in accordance with instructions in the appropriation bill for 
the year 1910, which stated that the value of agricultural property was 
to be determined with reference to the “area of the property in tilled 
fields, meadows, forest or pasture lands * * * due consideration 
being paid to the state of the property and the condition of the different 
kinds of property and of the forest.” * * * 

These provisions have, as is probably well known, been interpreted 
very differently in the different assessment districts, and the growing 
forest in particular has been handled differently to the extent that in 
some districts it has not been valued as real estate at all, while in other 
places the forest has been included at its full utilization value, 1. e., as 
if the total forest growing stock present was all to be cut at once. So 
far these differences have been of minor importance, as they were prin- 
cipally the private affairs of the commune in question; but from now 
on, if subsidies are to be granted to the heavily taxed communes, it 
clearly becomes a national affair that real estate assessments should be 
made so uniformly that mistakes in some localities do not lead to an 
apparent need of a grant from the State at the expense of some other 


perhaps more needy section of the country. 


1 Translated from Skogen, 1921, Hafte 6-7, June-July, pp. 169-183, by Mary 


E. Lazenby, Research Translation Service, Washington, D. C. 
(795) 
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As a first step in promoting uniform assessment, the new law pro- 
vides that ordinarily the sum which is found to be the value of the real 
estate at the local price (ordinaty sales price) shall be adopted and with 
regard to forest lands and growing forest, any value which it may have 
under rational timber cutting procedure plus any reasonable additional 
value of forest pasture made use of along with rational timber cutting, 
together with any so-called building site and industrial values shall be 
taken. 

In the instructions appended to the law for appraising values of 
forest land and growing forest it is also shown how the forest values 
may be obtained by capitalizing the estimated annual net yield at the 
rate of six per cent interest, i. e., the forest value is obtained if the yield 
is divided by the rate of interest .06 or is multiplied by 42° equals 16.67. 

As in the heretofore effective regulations, the value of the farm 
was fixed at 20 times the amount of rent yielded, so, in lke manner, 
the forest value under normal conditions shall be fixed at 16.67 times 
the estimated forest yield (forest rent). Out of this value, three an- 
nual yields (3/16.67 equals 18 per cent) shall be considered the value 
of the land itself, while the remaining 13.67 annual yields (or 82 per 
cent) shall be considered the value of the growing forest. Thus, if a 
forest property is estimated as yielding annually 18 kronor? net per 
hectare® the value of the property would be 18x16.67 equals 300 kronor 
per hectare, of which 18x3 equals 54 kronor may be considered the land 
value and the remaining 246 kronor as of the stand or growing stock 
value. 

The difficulty with the valuation lies clearly in fixing the yield upon 
which the value is to be based. This yield evidently can not be fixed at 
what has actually been cut from the forest during late years, as in many 
valuable forests the owner may refrain from cutting out anything for 
a number of years. Likewise, heavy lumbering during a recent period 
may mean the entire growing stock has been realized on, so that this 
forest now has a minimum value. 

The valuation must then be based on the yield which may be ex- 
pected in the future if forestry is conducted on a rational basis and, ac- 
cording to the instructions, assessments shall be made in such manner 


2A Krona at par = 26.8 cents. 
3 A hectare = 2.47 acres. 
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that both the timber yield expressed in cubic meters per hectare and the 
price per cubic meter of growing stock be appraised separately. The 


_ gross income is then arrived at as the product of the yield and its re- 


spective stumpage price. From this income may usually be deducted 
25 per cent for expenditures connected with the forest upkeep and care, 
and the yield minus these deductions can be made a basis for the valua- 
tion. To help make the calculations a table follows, from which both 


- land value and the normal ‘growing stock value per hectare can be de- 


termined, when the yield in cubic meters and the price are known. 

However, the taxation boards can not be expected to make an esti- 
mate of yield in detail for every tax unit, partly because the necessary 
first hand data as to the amount of the forest growing stock and its 
condition are, in many instances, not available, and partly because those 
qualified to make the calculations can not always be found. According 
to the law, it is principally only for the public forests that such objective 
yield estimates will be made by the Crown Lands Board, and afterwards 
this general information as to both the ordinary productive capacity of 
the forests and the stumpage price of the yield in the various localities 
will serve as a basis for a more uniform valuation of the other forests. 
For these it will be necessary in the main to determine whether in re- 
spect to the productive capacity of the forest land (site quality), mar- 
ket conditions, stumpage prices and growing stock, there is any local 
deviation from the normal, and on a basis of these deviations, to make 
whatever increases and decreases the conditions warrant. 

To help the assessment boards in this work, the county authorities 
will be sent the above mentioned explanatory table, with instructions as 
to what may be considered the ordinary average figures for the locality, 
i. e., the maximum and minimum quantities of forest yield per hectare, 
and the usual stumpage price per cubic meter. This table may then be 
adapted to fit local conditions and will then comprise the main or cen- 
tral point around which the valuation work will revolve. 
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EXPLANATORY TABLE FOR REAL ESTATE ASSESSMENTS OF FOREST 
PROPERTY IN N. N. ASSESSMENT DISTRICT, 1922 


Normal production per hectare, in cubic i 
sae: meters (site quality) + 
value ; peso 
per Orsledoon|elecale2yoal eases, OR e3,> yO onditions 
cubic 
meter 


Land value and stand value under 
ieronor normal stocking. 
Kronor per hectare. 


7 | 13} 20] 27| 34] 40] 47] 54 || Land value(Expensive log- 

6 ging and float- 

31 | 62)| 92°) 123 | 154| 185 | 215 | 246 || Stand value| ing conditions 

. mostly small 

8 | 16] 24] 31] 39| 47] 55] 63 || Land value| dimensions 

7 can be pro- 
36 | 72) 108 | 144 | 179 | 215 | 251 | 287 || Stand value\ duced 


9 | 18} 27} 36] 45] 54] 63] 72 || Land value 
8 Medium sized 
41 | 82) 123 | 164 | 205 | 246 | 287 | 328 || Stand value| timber; fairly 
good market- 
10 | 20} 30] 40} 51] 61] 71) 81 | Land value| tng conditions 
9 
46 | 92) 138 | 185 | 231 | 277 | 323 | 369 | Stand value 
11 | 22) 34) 45} 56] 67) 79} 90 | Land value(Good or excel- 
10 lent marketing 
: 51 | 103 | 154| 205 | 256 | 308 | 359 | 410 || Stand value| conditions; 
heavy, _ high 
12 | 25) 37|) 49] 62] 74] 87] 99 | Land value| priced timber 
11 can be pro- 
56 | 113 | 169 | 226 | 282 | 338 | 395 | 451 || Stand value| duced 


Cubic meters per hectare 


For a 100-year rotation and 

3 per cent growth the 
17 | 33| 50] 67) 83| 100| 117 | 133 | } following growing stock per 
hectare 1s necessary in order 
to have full (normal) yield 


——, 


From a technical point of view, the use of the table is very simple. 
If the forest land is judged to be capable of yielding, for example, 2.5 
cubic meter per hectare under good forestry, and the yield can be sold at 
eight kronor per cubic meter, then the land value at 45 kronor and the 
stand value with normal growing stock at 205 kronor is applied. If, 
however, the present growing stock can not be considered as equaling 


z. 
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more than half the above yield, then the so-called relative forest grow- 


ing stock (i. e., the actual growing stock) is only 0.5 of the normal 
growing stock, and the stand value is reduced to 205x0.5 equals 102.50 
kronor per hectare. No other mathematical operation than the above re- 


duction of the figure for relative normality of forest growing stock is 
necessary to compute the value per hectare. 


Naturally, however, a certain understanding of all factors influenc- 


; ing the forest value is required for the right application of the method 


and we therefore discuss further the following points, namely: 
Productive area of forest land. 

Productive capacity in cubic meters per hectare. (Site quality.) 
Average stumpage value per cubic meter. 

Expenditures for care, etc., of the forest. 

Relative normality of the actual forest growing stock. 


sou es ie 


1. PRODUCTIVE AREA OF FOREST LAND 


As the valuation is to be made on the basis of the capacity of the 
property for producing forest products, then only such land as is used 
for or fitted for forest growing should be valued in this way, that is 
to say, any areas of purely pasture land without forests, marshes, 
swamps, rocky ground, water, etc., which, in making forest inventories, 
are classed as unproductive, shall not be included, but such land shall 
be appraised at its regular selling price (if such exists) in the same man- 
ner as cultivated fields, etc. The different classes of land comprising a 
property shall be obtained from declarations, which must be furnished 
voluntarily to the chairmen of the preparatory committees, the public 
prosecutors, or the provincial authorities before September 15, 1921, on 
a special declaration form which may be obtained from the preparatory 
committee chairman. 

For forests with an established working plan, the area of forest 
land should be taken from this plan. It must be borne in mind here 
that, in making the valuation, when many individual properties are com- 
bined to constitute a management unit (crown forest, provincial do- 
main, etc.) or a natural unit (forest block), they may be combined into 
one assessment unit, so that when a joint plan is found for several 
properties, a classification of the areas for each property is not required, 
unless for other purposes this is desirable. 

For forests without any plan, difficulties may clearly arise in fix- 
ing the area of possible forest land, since the records of land surveyors 
do not indicate how much of the unreclaimed ground is fit for forestry 
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purposes. Possibly in certain instances, by consulting maps and de- 
scriptions, the owner may be able to deduct for swamps, marshes, etc., 
and thus arrive at the forest*land area, but often approximate figures 
must be used which have been arrived at by decreasing the total area of 
unreclaimed land by the usual percentage of land unfit for forestry in 
that locality, as indicated by the data on the public forests, etc. 

As a rule, area data may be found in the assessments for the year 
1918, but generally without the deductions for unfit land, and it might . 
be well for the forest owners to inform themselves as to the accuracy 
of the areas covered by the assessment list, so that corrections may be 
made—for example, by inspecting the land, if necessary. 


2. SITE QUALITY 


Site quality, or the normal producing capacity of the forest, ac- 
cording to the instructions, shall be based on the annual yield which 
may be expected under rationally conducted forestry, assuming that the 
land has a satisfactory and properly proportioned age-class reserve (nor- 
mal growing stock). No attention shall be paid in this valuation to what 
the present stand produces, inasmuch as this may be abnormal, both 
with respect to age, density and growth. 

The normal producing capacity per hectare shall be given in whole 
and in half cubic meter actual content measured outside bark, i. e., the 
same measurements shall apply which are used for state forest invento- 
ries, in yield calculations and in keeping account of quantities cut. In 
this connection, an average producing capacity, or normal yield, should be 
determined upon for the forest as a whole; such, for example, as would 
be attainable on a forestry scale sufficiently large so that both regenera- 
tion and tendance operations would be provided for and a suitable re- 
serve growing stock would be present with reasonably well-stocked 
stands and a proper distribution of age classes. There must not be used 
as a basis the yield shown in a special sample plot, or similar yields, as 
forestry on a large scale can never reach these maximum amounts. 
Without doubt the most difficult detail lies in determining the produc- 
tive capacity of the forest, and for the layman scarcely any other ad- 
vice can be given than to use the figures for a certain locality, with any 
increases or decreases required, according to whether the forest land of 
each property is superior or inferior to what is typical for the locality. 

To indicate what the forests of the country may normally be ex- 
pected to be capable of producing, the following rough, average figures 
taken from various reports, are given: 
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NORMAL PRODUCING CAPACITY PER HECTARE 
Public Forests in Svea-and Gétaland, according to ‘ 
forestry experts, for Southern Sweden, 1915...about 3 to 3.5 cubic meters 
Better Crown Forests in lower Norrland and Da- 
larne, according to the colonization committee..about 2 to 2.5 cubic meters 
Average good Norrland Crown Forests............. about 1.5 cubic meters 
Poorer Crown Forests in upper Norrland.......... about 1.0 cubic meters 

The final figures have not yet been published, but the above refer 
to the expected yield when the present virgin forests in Norrland are 
displaced by a younger, less dense and better managed stand, from 
which all timber may be expected to be marketed. 

Another calculation, also for the public forests, is found in a report 
on the national wealth of Sweden about the year 1908, in which for 
the various provinces the following figures give the yield expected 
within about 50 years. This may be considered somewhat lower than 
the normal production when good forestry has been practiced for some 


a a oe ee 


time: 
~ EXPECTED YIELD OF SWEDISH FORESTS 
: Estimated Yield 
‘ Province Per Hectare 
4 EONS ete ce ere ee eer cient ccioe cane 3.5 cubic meters 
Ostergotland, Jo6nkdpings, Kronobergs, Kalmar, Skaraborgs, 
Varmilands: Orebro; “and Vastmanlandst: .2..0..5.255.0.08- 3.0 cubic meters 
Stockholms, Uppsala, Sddermanlands, Blekinge, Kristianstads, 
etic Same ANT VSD OLS Ge Ser tins preven = RET acs) Suny essen tale joes, « 2.5 cubic meters 
Gottlands, Goteborgs and Bohus, Gavleborgs................... 2.0 cubic meters 
NETS HSEIPOUT RANG SAPerseee a. sick cay ens iete cae reters Svdisiak Speveuete) slegiiointehechie tons 1.7 cubic meters 
MOE eA CE FS eMC on) VEEN ATTCUS coe srs) a opaliertstctd afose [sicker a oielaeie (ies. 1.5 cubic meters 
NG LEHI LLC EES eR rere ere one fae Hae ad nes Doe ena sarees 1.0 cubic meters 
Prtsts PYCYE Cos SE RP cra IOI ete avers fos Tarcoalle taste axon a,lavcociiane une 0.6 cubic meters 


The above figures are of interest principally to the general public, 
but it may possibly be of help to mention here a few facts intended for 
those who must fix the site quality figures for a specified forest with 
the help of a modern working plan. First it should be noted that the 
site quality classes provided for by the Crown Lands Board in the for- 
est inventory circular for 1916 are defined according to the best con- 
ceivable producing capacity, while it is not likely that forestry on a 
large scale can show more than 70 per cent of these maximum amounts. 
The productive capacity as represented by the class figure determined 
upon for each site in the forest inventories, can be rated as having the 
following possible capacity production figures for valuation purposes, 


applicable to forestry on a larger scale. 
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SITE QUALITY AND PRODUCTIVE CAPACITY 


Site quality I—about 7.5 cubic meter per hectare. 
IIl—about 5.5 cubic meter per hectare. 

IlI—about 42 cubic meter per hectare. 

TV—about 3.1 cubic meter per hectare. 

V—about 25 cubic meter per hectare. 

Vi—about 1.8 cubic meter per-hectare. 
VIl—about 1.2 cubic meter per hectare. 
Vill—about 0.8 cubic meter per hectare. 


In other instances where a summary is found as to cubic contents 
and growth for the different age classes, the lands’ average production 
capacity can easily be determined, assuming that the stocking is typical 
of well conducted forestry on a large scale. Thus, for a hundred year 
rotation, the following will serve as an illustration of the usual proc- 
ess of calculations: 

COMPUTATION OF GROWTH FOR ONE AGE CLASS 


Average cubic Percentage 
Age Class contents per of Growth in Cubic Meters 
20-year hectare Growth Per Year | . in 20 years 
a (b) (c) (d)# 
lL a oetatae 10 10.0 1.0 20 
(ligt sons, Src 60 7.4 44 88 
TEV tase tars o% 120 3.8 46 92 
TE Vaiergen te peat 175 2.3 4.0 80 
abi car 200 1.6 3.2 64 
Totals. for 100. yearsuin cnn cichaes. cece an dete one dee eee 344 


Adding five years for open ground period, the average annual pro- 
duction capacity of such forest will be 344/105 equals 3.3 cubic meters, 
i. e., it should be rated at a producing capacity of between 3 and 3.5. 

It should be noted that if there is found in such forest, for exam- 
ple, only age class III, due to which the forest shows a current growth of 
4.6 cubic meters per hectare, the production capacity should not be based 
on this temporary figure, but on what may be expected on an average 
over the rotation, or 3.3 cubic meters. Likewise, a low rate of growth 
in thinned out and over-mature forests should not occasion a site quality 
determination based on such existing abnormal condition of the forest. 

As to whether a deduction should be made for that part of the stand 
which for economic reasons can not be utilized is open to question. 
Clearly, such deductions disarrange the whole system which aims at as- 
certaining the natural productivity of the forest, regardless of the mar- 
ketability of the timber, and we shall therefore take up this subject 
again in discussing the price of the stumpage produced. 


siNotes »(a) X (b) = (ce) andatc)exe 20s (d). No i 3 
; Oe c) 2 Die mathematical rela- 
t 2x y - ; - 
a aa to exist between age classes, i. e., vertically in the general column— 
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3. STUMPAGE VALUE PER CUBIC METER 


According to the instructions, the above estimated normal yield 
shall be evaluated on the net value of the standing timber per cubic me- 
ter, at the prices paid on an average in the locality for the year 1912- 
1919. If systematic accounts are kept for the forest in question these 
should form a basis for the price, provided the timber taken out and the 
price were usual. If such accounts are not available, or can not be used 
because representative sales were not made, or the prices kept refer to 
deliveries made to their own works, etc., the price must be determined 
with reference to the kind and amount of the various classes of prod- 
ucts yielded, their respective stumpage prices, lumbering and transpor- 
tation costs, etc. 

The necessary average figures for this price fixing can very easily 
be arrived at if the timber is measured for cubical contents and sold 
standing. This is done largely in the public forests, and according to 
the Act, these forests will be gone over first under the supervision of 
the Crown Lands Board, and the results will form the basis for further 
valuations of other forests for which data may be lacking. 

Even when stumpage sales are made, however, the price obtained 
can not always be used as a basis for valuation without adjusting it. 
For example, it may be that only the largest and most valuable timber 
was sold standing, while the small timber was used for domestic purpos- 
es, as is quite commonly done in agricultural sections, or is left in the 
forest, as happens in certain sections with unsatisfactory marketing con- 
ditions. But even if such extreme conditions are not present, it is not 
uncommon for the annual yield, at least for some years on some prop- 
erties, to be composed of an unusual quantity of large or poor timber, 
or that the logging took place on especially long or short hauls, and in 
such cases for these reasons certain adjustments in the actual price ob- 
tained may often become necessary. 

Furthermore, in forests where the timber is sold in a worked up 
form, it often becomes necessary, as in the declaration for forest protec- 
tion tax, to deduct all logging and transportation costs, and partly also 
to shift the price so as to cover actual cubic contents, full dimension 
outside bark, instead of top dimension cubic contents inside bark, ac- 
cording to which latter measurements timber is often sold. 

As it often may be desirable that the forest owners themselves fur- 
nish the valuation boards with price reports on timber, some directions 
must be included here as to the proper procedure in preparing the re- 


: 
; 

; 
- 
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ports. First it is desirable that there be made clear the normal assort- 
ment of the different forest products in the yield, according to the utili- 
zation methods of the localities. This may be done with the aid either 
of the results from actual logging for a number of years or according 
to theoretical computation. An example of each follows. 

A large central Swedish forest holding, of about 3 cubic meters 
yield per hectare, and with a good supply of old trees (100 to 120 year 
rotation) should, in a 4 years’ operation yielding a total of about 1.25 
million cubic meters, show the following percentages in composition: 


Sawlogs, hess Tpoles Oke seth Marea eaten ais. tealeiie ema 40% 
Pulp swood-"and! cord wood. 4.077 +. .s,. ales cmerenee aan 29% 
Wood: for -charconl "ete... 02; ts cameo ans hon ere 31% 

Petal a aasoc, tacks cers eee p> ae oe ee 100% 


The following theoretical computation was made at the College of 
Forestry for the normal products composition of pine and spruce for- 
ests in different parts of the country, in which sawlogs are taken to at 
least 6 inches at top, pulpwood to from 3% to 4 inches at top, and 
small timber below this. 

THEORETICAL YIELDS 


Rotation |Annual Yield Kind of Product 
Forest Type and District Years |"Cu. M. per | Saw- Pulp Small 
Hectare Logs Wood | Wood 


Good Central Swedish Conif- 


erous Mixed Forest......| 90-100 3.5-4 45% 40% 1395 
Better Crown Forests in Norr- 

land‘and Dalarna. ...<s0e-| t20—030 2-2.5 50 32 18 
Fairly Good Norrland Crown 

ORESES ects tech areas Roe ee bs 130-140 INES) 45 a 20 
Inferior Crown Forests in 

Upper iNorelandaaease cee 150 We Si) 41 Zid 


= 


or 


The last three groups of data refer to pure pine forests. 
If then the composition of the yield is known the price should fur- 
thermore be ascertained for each separate product for each and every 
year on which price statistics are intended to be built, and from these 
the price for all years by products is obtained. Computing the average 
price of the total yield is done most simply in this way, for example: 


45% sawlogs @ 12 Kr. per cubic meter............ 5.40 
35% pulpwood @ 8 Kr. per cubic meter............... 2.80 
20% smallwood @ 4 Kr. per cubic meter.............. .80 


Awerage price: per cubics meter ssa. meee eee 9.00 
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If for certain districts the smaller wood was not marketable it is 
clear that for 20 per cent, in the example given, the value would be en- 
tered as 0 and the average price would then figure out but 8.20 kronor 
per cubic meter. This price clearly would have to apply to the total yield 
standing when sold even though a part of it, under certain breast high di- 
mensions, could not be marketed. The standing value arrived at, on the 


+ 


the stand. It, therefore, might be at least theoretically advisable, when 
it becomes necessary to fix the value of a certain amount of the stand 
at O and in this way reduce the average price, to reduce the estimated 
productive capacity of the forest instead by an amount corresponding 
to the part of the stand that was not marketable. Practical reasons, like- 
wise, favor using the latter device, inasmuch as the working plans in 
Norrland mostly compute the yield on merchantable dimensions, A 
further consideration also justifies this for, according to the Act, tim- 
d ber cut for household purposes must be treated like all other timber, that 
is, be valued at the local market price. In this connection, since all for- 
ests and forest lands can not be valued as though this product was sep- 
arately to be utilized clearly the value in many cases must be fixed as 
though household wood was lacking. 


ey ee ey ees 


4. EXPENDITURE FOR CARE OF THE FORESTS 

The amount of expense attributable to lumbering and log produc- 
tion will have already been deducted in estimating the stumpage value. 
From the estimated stumpage value a further deduction of one-fourth 
should be made for cost of protection, administration, supervision, road 
and building upkeep, forest culture, protective ditching, forest division 
inventory, taxes, etc. This deduction may, upon examination in any 
individual case and for the reasons stated, be increased to 50% of the 
income, namely in the case of protection forests and other similar for- 
ests which, because of restrictive legislation or because of unfavorable 
conditions of nature, must be managed for purposes of protection and 
require unusual sacrifices for their care and upkeep. 

Any such extra deduction to which the forest owner is entitled 
according to the Act, is likewise intended to decrease the appraised 
value of, for example, drift sand fields and mountain forests, regard- 
less of whether they come under protective legislation or not, or, as in 
the Lapp territory, they for other reasons are to be managed for pro- 
tection purposes. However, the provisions may not be so interpreted 


other hand, should preferably apply only.to the merchantable part of- 
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that all forests which come under the law governing protection forests 
shall be entitled to this increased deduction. 


5. THE RELATIVE NORMALITY OF THE ACTUAL FOREST GROWING STOCK 


In estimating the normal capacity to produce, which according to 
the above is to serve in fixing the land value, no attention should be paid 
to the present growth on the land but only to the normal productivity 
of the property. The growing forest itself should, however, be valued 
with reference to the condition it actually is in and the yield which may 
be taken from it, assuming a rational and right utilization. If the for- 
est contains a supply of such properly distributed age classes that only 
the normal yield, which according to the above was made the basis for 
estimating the land value, can be taken out immediately and continu- 
ously, then a normal forest growing stock is considered present (1. e., 
relative forest growing stock equal 1.0) and the growing forest is ap- 
praised at 13.63% of the normal yield. 

This normal timber value per hectare and also the land value may 
be ascertained immediately from the explanatory table. Now it is quite 
unusual, especially in certain sections of the country, and in general 
when dealing with the smaller holdings as a valuation unit, for the for- 
est to be in such shape that it constantly can furnish a normal timber 
yield, and the question then arises as to what shall be done in the val- 
uation of the timber supply in-all instances where other than a normal 
yield is faced. The instructions in this respect do not furnish any other 
directions than that even in such cases it shall rest on the value of nor- 
mal forest growing stock as given in the table and afterwards by means 
of a reduction factor expressed in tenths and called “relative forest 
growing stock,” it is determined by how much the actual growing stock 
is considered to exceed_or fall below the normal. In thinned out or 
exploited forests, with a general lack of timber, or in those efficiently 
managed but lacking ripe timber, the relative forest growing stock is 
designated as 0.9, 0.8, 0.7, etc., normal, by which corresponding amounts, 
as per the table of instructions, the normal timber value per hectare is 
to be reduced. If, however, the density of the stand or the character 
of the land is unusually good, or there is a large supply of ripe timber 
which periodically may give a larger value yield than the normal, the 
forest value is placed at 1.1, 1.2, 1.3, etc., of the normal. 

Such adjustment, however, should, according to the instruction, 
take account of the cutting budget which has been determined upon in 
the working plans, but if a satisfactory plan is lacking, it can be based 


Se A ein ae li 
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on what is known of the forest with respect to the condition of the 
growing stock and the extent to which it falls below or exceeds what is 
normal for the forest. 

Obviously these directions are very general and incomplete and 
are principally intended to furnish a simple guide for the mechanical 
valuation work rather than to attempt to describe how the forest should 
appear in order that the forest growing stock should be designated at 
1.1, 1.2, etc. The reason for this generalized formulation is surely to 
be found in the fact that the method does not call for any compulsory 
investigation of the forest growing stock directly on the ground, but 
only for an appraisal with the help of such general knowledge as to the 
forest conditions of the property as may be available to the valuation 
authorities. 

Now it may, however, happen that the owner voluntarily submits 
data on his forest growing stock in his declaration, probably expressed 
in cubic contents per hectare of productive forest land, and the instruc- 
tions therefor include a sub-table to assist in determining whether a 
normal forest growing stock is present, which, with a starting point in 
part from the rotation which may be considered typical of the locality, 
and partly also the fixed producing capacity of the land, indicates for 
the required combination the cubic contents of timber per hectare nec- 
essary to be found in the forest in order that the forest growing stock 
may be considered normal. 

The above mentioned sub-table is based on the fact that the per- 
centage of growth in cubic contents of the forest largely depends on 
its age and therefore an evenly mixed forest of all ages from, for ex- 
ample, 1 to 100 years (100-year rotation) is estimated to grow by about 
3 per cent in contents annually. If then the producing capacity is 
placed at 3 cubic meters per hectare annually, a forest growing stock 
of 100 cubic meters per hectare is required to produce 3 cubic me- 
ters in growth and harvest at 3 per cent. If, however, the capacity 
of the land to yield is placed at 2 cubic meters, then the normal for- 
est growing stock on such land will be only 67 cubic meters as a growth 
of 3 per cent on 67 cubic meters gives a harvest of Z cubic .me= 
ters, etc. The better land must then have more timber per acre than 
the poorer in order that both may be considered as having normal for- 
est stocking. If then a forest has 60 cubic meters per hectare aceor 1- 
ing to the declaration made, the relative forest growing stock 1s com- 


-puted at 60/67 equals 0.9, if the land was rated at a producing capacity 
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of 2, but only at 60/100.0 equals 0.6 if the land is rated at producing 
capacity 3. These illustrative figures for normal forest growing 
stock in cubic meters per hectare are intended to be included in the ex- 
planatory table sent by the provincial boards to the assessing authori- 
ties. ; 

In using this system for help in finding the relative forest growing 
stock, it must be remembered that the results obtained in this way can 
not be credited with absolute accuracy, as the main idea of the valua- 
tion procedure is not to value according to the volume of timber found 
in the forest but according to the yield in value which can be taken out, 
capitalized on a basis of six per cent interest. It may be especially mis- 
leading to determine the relative forest growing stock based solely on 
the number of cubic meters of standing timber per hectare in instances 
where such timber is predominatingly young or old, since 50 cubic me- 
ters of old forest per hectare may mean twice the forest growing stock 
value of 50 cubic meters of young forest, since from the latter, only after 
a long waiting period can any larger yields be obtained, while the old 
forest may stand ready to produce at once a considerable income. 


Any detailed instructions as to how the forest growing stock shall 
be assessed in the above, or in other more or less abnormal instances, 
are not included in the instructions and the reason given is that in al- 
together too few instances is access found to the data required for a 
right assessment. It may possibly be added that the assessing author- 
ities in many cases have neither the time nor the expert knowledge 
to enter into such special problems. Such special assessments can 
hardly take place except when a forest owner himself has made a work- 
ing plan based upon a forest inventory, which may possibly occur when 
some one wishes to protest a wrong assessment. 


For such valuation a simple cutting budget will be sufficient, made 
in accordance with the instructions offered in the forest inventory cir- 
cular of the Crown Lands Board for the year 1916, and made accord- 
ing to a strip valuation survey, without maps or description. If such 
cutting budget shows that an even, sustained and quite normally com- 
posed yield of, for example, two cubic meters per hectare, can be ob- 
tained from a forest where the producing capacity is rated at 2.5 cubic 
meters, then the relative forest growing stock would be 2/2.5 equals 0.8. 

If, however, the cutting is irregular and composed either of un- 
usually small or large sizes, the expected yield must evidently first be 
appraised in money, and afterwards the whole yield of the forest dis- 
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counted back to the present, computed at six per cent interest. The 
_ separate value of the growing forest is obtained therefrom after deduc- 
tions, in part, 25 per cent, for costs and, in part, for the land value it- 
self, which is valued on another basis. This deducted land value must 
not be taken at the value placed on the land in the assessment table but 
_ must be made on the same percentage (3/16.67 equals 18 per cent) 
_ whereby the land value normally is included in the whole value. 


Example: A forest rated with a producing capacity of three cubic ~ 
meters per hectare and a local price for standing timber of eight kronor 
is considered as so exploited and over-mature that reasonably it should 
be cut off in 20 years at the rate of three cubic meters valued at 10 
kronor, on an average, per hectare and per year. How high shall the 
value be placed if, at the end of 20 years, no yield for a long time may 
be expected ? 


: 1. According to the explanatory table, if the forest were normal 
4 for 3 cubic meters at 8 kronor, there should be: 
“ 


rte | en as. WO iain stems cent 54 kronor 
; sire er Avett. Ein Se eet cin 8 Soke 246 kronor 
-* ARG jHal chee, Ae ee ees ee et 300 kronor per hectare 


2. In this special case the annual yield is 3x10 equals 30 kronor 
per year for 20 years, the present value of which at 6 per cent would be: 


30 (1.062°—1) 


equals 344 kronor gross. 


0.06 1M 
(A Oo Se ne ee eee _ 344 
Deduction FOL COStS, 2970 ui. .ste we goes 86 
Deduction for land value, 18% of re- 
aigider, a DOULMene tear. vee s,< 1 45 13d 
CO WIAS TOT ESE Teas ch aisimer aside wets 9 = 213 kronor net 
Valuation then is 
iNorital lata vale oc ie: . 2 ce ess 54 kronor per hectare 
PL TIDELS VAMC) «cere oe twee en 213 kronor per hectare 
(NA STO Ee eee ee eer ee 267 kronor per hectare 


The relative forest growing stock then would be placed at 213/246 
equals 0.87, or in round numbers, 0.9, which figure would usually be 
obtained by other than close calculations. 
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GENERAL PROCEDURE FOR ASSESSMENT 


Before the actual property assessment, through the assessment 
boards, begins in January, 1922, certain preparatory work must be done 
in 1921, which with respect to forests may be summarized as follows: 

1. For all the public forests the-local forest officers in their re- 
spective administrative units will prepare a statement by parishes with 
data as to area, value of stumpage per cubic meter, site quality, rela- 
tive forest growing stock and also computed value of forest land and 
growing forest. This work is directed by the Crown Lands Board, 
which prepares the necessary instructions; these, according to reports, 
will be distributed at the end of June, as soon as the proper regulations 
are published. In this connection the Crown Lands Board will compile 
by administrative districts average stumpage values and site values of 
definite types of forest according to the more recent working plans, and 
these data will be placed at the disposal of the local forest officers, so as 
to bring about a uniform procedure. The local forest officers’ state- 
ments will probably be sent by August to the district forest officers, 
who, after a formal inspection transmit the statements through the as- 
sessors, to the proper provincial boards before September 1. 

2. The provincial boards, on their part, will furnish a forestry 
expert who will prepare statements, for the private forests, for which 
working plans may readily be obtained, similar to those of the state for- 
ests. This will be done only to the extent that it is deemed necessary 
to obtain an index of the producing capacity and the stumpage prices 
for the locality to serve as an aid in the assessment proper of the other 
forests. Where public forests are found to a great extent, any prelim- 
inary assessment of private forests is hardly called for. 

3. Prior to September 15, 1921, declarations as to area, etc., are 
to be sent to the chairmen of the preparatory committees, public pros- 
ecutors or provincial boards. 

4. Prior to October 25, the provincial boards shall call a meeting 
of the chairmen and certain members of the preparatory committees and 
the assessment valuation boards, etc., to consider the general basis for 
the property assessment. At this meeting the results of the preliminary 
assessments of the public and certain private forests will be presented 
and the scope of the explanatory table and also of the instructions to be 
sent out by the provincial boards to the tax boards will be decided upon. 

5. The assessment of every unit of valuation is then prepared for 
by preparatory committees who will make up the assessment schedules 
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in which will be specified the area of each property, the producing ca- 
pacity, stumpage value and relative forest growing stock, so that in this 
manner it may be possible for every forest owner to secure the data on 
which his forest will be valued. 

The actual assessment will be made by assessment committees for 


- districts composed, as a rule, of several preparatory districts. 


In making the valuation the committees are entitled to the help of 


- forestry experts which the provincial board will place at the command 


of the committee. 

Through these new regulations an important step forward has been 
taken in the assessment of forest property in that the production or yield 
value has been recognized as the right basis for valuation. How the 
system will work out in practice depends to a large extent on its appli- 
cation and as to this no opinion can be expressed until experience is at 
hand. Obviously it can not be expected that a just and accurate result 
can be obtained under all conditions, as the value of the growing forest, 
particularly, will be guessed at to a certain extent because of a lack of 
knowledge as to the extent and condition of the growing stock. While 
this value may not be wholly satisfactory, it is hoped that it will not be 
as damaging to the forests, as was that in the year 1920, when Parlia- 
ment asked the King for a report as to the possibilities of entirely reliev- 
ing the growing forest of any property tax, and, instead, to tax the 
forest income when logging is done. This question is still before the 
forest taxation committee. 


SOME SLANTS ON THE MICHIGAN TIMBERLAND 
TAX LAW 


By P. S.-LovEyoy 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Michigan now has two special timberland tax acts. One applies 
exclusively to farm woodlots, the other to non-agricultural lands in the 
cut-over districts or wherever eligible lands may be located. 

The woodlot act of 1911 and 1917 is typical of its sort. It limits 
itself to a fourth of any 160 acre farm, requires that at least half the 
farm be in cultivation, and requires a high stocking which is defined 
in terms of numbers of trees per acre, by ages and species. It pro- 
hibits the grazing of classified lands. A flat assessment of $1 an acre 
is provided and merchantable timber when removed, is subject to a 5 
per cent stumpage tax. The act is administered under the State Board 
of Agriculture—actually by the forestry department of the State College. 

This woodlot act has been but very little used. To account for this 
the following explanations have been offered: Farmers have not 
learned that such a law is available; owners are afraid that if the 
assessor takes it off the woodlot he will put it on the barn; it will 
look like tax-dodging ; because grazing is prohibited. 

While all these considerations doubtless play a part, the chances 
are that the most potent reasons are these: That very few farmers 
know or care much about their woodlots; that assessors agree with 
the neighbors who elect them to office. Assessments have therefore 
been so gentle that the status and future of the woodlots has been 
little, if any, affected by current taxation. 

The possibility that assessors may do their full sworn duty under 
the general property tax, and that woodlots may be confiscated, doubt- 
less remains, but has not yet worried the owners. This may come. 
The act as it stands is probably all right; it may be needed; it is 
well to keep it on the books and available. 

A new act (Pearson law, Act 95, 1925) is intended to apply in 
that third of the state now cut over, and in various particulars it ex- 
plores into new territory. 

Four quite distinct motives, interests, or points of view were 
concerned in the working out of the original bill and in getting the 
law enacted. These were: 
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1. Desire to prevent or at least slow down the increasing tendency 
for cut-over land owners to abandon their titles. (In January some- 
Ething like one acre in every five was tax delinquent and over 700,000 
-acres had gone utterly bankrupt and had been bid in to the state. ) 


In many townships and counties this consideration dominates all 
other local problems; insolvency is imminent; political representatives 


must be prepared to go to almost any lengths in order to maintain 
~ local revenues. 
If the owners of the cut-over lands can be persuaded to hang on to 


their titles for a while longer, perhaps something will turn up to 
better the desperate situation, and a bird in the hand is worth many 
in the bush; especially since the bush often burns very badly. 

2. Desire on the part of cut-over land owners (about 50 of whom 
own a half of the lands in difficulty) to escape from current tax as- 
sessments and rates and so as to maintain their titles on the chance that 
they may yet unload and so as to get back the carrying charges already 
invested, perhaps with a profit to boot. As that chance grows dim 
they begin to debate whether to stop paying taxes. If current taxes 
are made low enough they will hang on for a while rather than abandon 
investment, hopes and titles. If such a tax reduction can be managed 
in the name of “conservation” or “forestry,” so much the better, for 
large owners of cut-over lands are not much loved, of late. 

3. Intent to remedy the long-standing and much-touted injustice 
of applying the general property tax to immature but thrifty timber 


~ which should be allowed to mature into high-grade forest products. 


Actual evidence that immature timber is being sacrificed because 
of such pressure is scant or wanting, but the possibility is certainly 
there and persistently alleged as a reason for the failure of owners 
to maintain their timberlands in continuously productive condition. 

On this account if for no other, it is desirable to remove the alibi 
along with the injustice, and so force a sober consideration of the 
essential facts upon both owners and local communities. This will help 
to swamp out right-of-way for decently adequate public and private 
land, and for forest and conservation policies and practices yet to be 
formulated. 

Strategy and tactics, therefore, are both to be served by enacting 
a just and workable timberland tax law. 

4. Desire on the part of the political-minded to help things along. 
This is a reflection from the growing public concern as to conservation 
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affairs and also a reflection from the fiscal difficulties and pressures in 
the cut-over districts. Here is a measure advocated by all the forest 
authorities and desired by owners and local communities and due to 
increase the powers and expenditures of various state offices; it is 
obviously a good measure to support. 

As here stated, these four considerations are, no doubt, unfairly 
bald, but they were certainly involved; and are. Of the four it is 
to be noted that three depend upon more or less enlightened self 
interest, and the fourth depends upon a group of unwinnowed theories, 
facts and assumptions. It is also to be noted that but little of the new- 
timber-crop idea appears to have been involved; nor was it. 

As enacted, the law manages to consolidate (rather then merge) 
the four main motives. Its essential provisions are as follows: 

“A tract” of land which carries no material stand of merchantable 
timber, not principally valuable for any other purpose, capable of 
producing a thrifty stand of timber and which “at the time of lst- 


ing actually carries sufficient forest growth of suitable character and ~ 


so distributed as to give reasonable assurance that a stand of merchant- 
able timber will result in the near future,” is eligible for listing. 

The owner (applicant) may be required to supply information 
under oath, and must satisfy the state officials that he “has a good faith 
purpose to devote the land to the devolopment and maintenance thereon 
of a commercial forest.” 

A satisfactory application having been submitted, a local hearing 
is ordered and advertised so as to permit and encourage any protests 
as to the eligibility of the lands being offered. Direct examination of 
the lands by state employees may of course be made at any time or 
in any detail, for, 

“The Department of Conservation is vested with authority to make 
such rules and regulations as needed to accomplish the intent and 
purpose of the act.” 

Once land has been listed, it immediately escapes ream the operation 
of the general property tax law, goes into its own specific classification, 
and thereafter, if pine or swamp (softwood) land, carries an annual 
tax of 5 cents an acre, and if hardwood land, 10 cents an acre. 

The owner may cut forest products from his listed lands when and 
as he pleases but only after receipt of a permit issued when bond to 
cover the estimated stumpage taxes has been filed. 

Upon cutting, a stumpage tax of 25 per cent is due. 
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The state treasury pays into the county treasuries, 5 cents per acre 
each year on all listed land. 


Owners may delist part or all of their lands upon application and 
_ the payment of stipulated fees (assumed to approximate what owner 


would have paid under the general property tax had his lands never 
been listed). 


— Owners are prohibited from using listed lands for commercial 


purposes or in a manner inconsistent with timber growing, and may not 
enjoy exclusive hunting and fishing privileges upon listed lands. 

If the legislature makes changes in the terms (tax rates, fees, etc.) 
of the act, owners may transfer, without prejudice, to the new rates if 
they desire. 

Listed lands which “for any reason” lose their stocking or other 
initial requirements as to eligibility, may be delisted on the initiative 
of the Department. 

Violation of the act is made a felony. 

Various of these items seem somewhat new or promise to prove 
instructive. 

The definition of eligibility is left general. 

The annual land tax is nominal and flat. 

The stumpage or yield tax is very high. 

The state itself directly contributes a third or a half of the total 
annual charges assessed against (bare) land values. 

Hunting and fishing rights are specifically retained for and by the 
public. 

State administrative officials are given very wide discretion and 
authority and correspondingly little discretion and authority is left to 
local tax officials. 

Each of these items is subject to indefinite debate but in writing 
them into the bill the following considerations were more or less 
definitely in mind and discussed. 

In defining eligibility neither the too-precise trees-per-acre formulae 
used in various woodlot laws, nor the minimum-final-yield method 
of Massachusetts seemed at all well suited to the greatly varied condi- 
tions to be provided for in upper Michigan. Nobody, for instance, 
knew what to expect from the oak stands come in after pine, or 
what might reasonably be expected to happen in the absence of re- 
peated fires, or how poor a soil would: presently produce decently 
merchantable popple and jack pine. Besides it would be desirable to in- 
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culcate something of precise silvicultural understanding without making 
it too indigestible; and the assumption of very definite responsibilities, 
in such matters, would be due to improve the administration of con- 
servation affairs. Furthermore any attempt to arrive at precise defini- 
tions of stocking, would quite certainly have engendered debates and 
frictions which pro tem. would have made the passage of any such law 
impossible. It was therefore left to be worked out in detail by the 
responsible officials, and to appear in their rules and regulations rather 
than in the act itself. 

At this writing these rules and regulations have not yet appeared 
but arguments and urgings consistent with the general points of view 
previously mentioned, have appeared—lumberman’s representatives 
urging a very “liberal” construction of the stocking requirements, and, 
perhaps, so “liberal” a construction as to void that section of the act 
entirely. It is even.alleged that the primary purpose of the act is to 
prevent the continued flow of cut-over land titles into state ownership 
and that this cannot be prevented if a really good stocking of lands 
is to be insisted upon. 

The reply to this is to the effect that it is preposterous to suppose 
that the legislature intended to permit and encourage and to offer a 
cash bonus for the purpose of persuading absentee landlords to main- 
tain their blind speculations in idle stump lands; this is merely a 
timberland tax law and clearly applies to well-stocked timberlands 
only; and that it specifically contemplates that owners may and shall 
supplement natural stocking by-.artificial means whenever necessary in 
order to secure the sort and degree pf stocking called for by the act. 

Question has also appeared as to the significance of the phrases 
“a tract” and “good faith purpose to devote the land to commercial 
forest.” Does this contemplate that the lands offered for listing shall 
not only be so stocked, but also so blocked up as to permit each unit 
offered for listing, to be managed on a sustained yield basis? Is the 
owner required to show that he can, and desires, to undertake such 
management? 


Local opinion can see little, if anything, in the act to justify such 
an interpretation and is inclined to consider that “a tract’? merely 
permits the Department to refuse to bother with parcels of land so 
scattered and small as to make their examination and book-keeping 
impracticable; and that if an owner specifically admits that for the 
lands he is offering, it is a case of timber or nothing, and that he 
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hopes a timber crop of some value will presently materialize, such a 
declaration and hope are adequate to demonstrate “good faith purpose.” 
Too severe construction and enforcement of the eligibility require- 


“ments will make the law inoperative and a dead letter; too liberal a 
' construction will make the act a vehicle for tax evasion and wholesale 


fraud which, no doubt, would result in the prompt repeal of the act. 
The Department must, if it can, find a middle ground, and should 


not find that difficult, even though owners’ and local politicians’ points 


of view here tend to coincide although adversely to the long-run public 
interest. 


The low or nominal and fixed annual (land) tax of 5 and 10 
cents an acre was arrived at by compromise and is based on nothing in 
particular save the fact that the state is paying to the counties (“in 
lieu of taxes”) 5 cents an acre on tax-reverted land, and the perennial 
need of the upper counties for more revenue than can be raised from 
their own resources. The original notion was to fix the land tax at a 
flat 5 cents an acre but this would have been utterly inadequate to sup- 
port the local governments. Since hardwood lands are normally assessed 
at at least twice the value of softwood land (on the old assumption 
that all hardwood land must be of agricultural value), the 10 cent figure 
was suggested. The 5-cent per acre ante by the state was essentially 
by way of lagniappe to make the new act more palatable to cut- 
over district legislators and as another feeble gesture in the way 
of doing something for the rather desperate fiscal status of the up-state 
counties and townships. As a matter of high expediency these pro- 
visions seem to be excellent but that either the flat tax or the state 
bounty will prove adequate is improbable. In any case, here is an 
act which guarantees the timberland owner with very low current tax 
levies which can be dependably anticipated and which are wholly inde- 
pendent of local tax needs and of local tax officials. The owner of 
listed land can no longer allege that yearly taxes will or can eat him alive. 

The 25 per cent stumpage, or yield, or harvest, tax was come by in 
a similarly adventitious manner. Since the annual (land) taxes were 
to be little more than nominal, and since the state itself would be 
advancing the equivalent of a third or a half of these, the final products 
tax should evidently be high enough to compensate the state for its 
advances and, at the same time, permit the local communities to be- 
come at least self-supporting (if and when material acreage of listed 
land begins to have merchantable timber ). 
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Nobody seemed to have the faintest idea what percentage might 
prove fair. Nobody could forecast the probable value of stumpage as in 
thirty years or more. But two years previously a bill had passed 
the legislature (to be vetoed, very properly), and had carried a graduat- 
ed stumpage tax running up to 20 per cent. It was alleged that this 
arrangement had proved very successful in north Europe. Something 
of the sort must again be provided for, and one figure was as good 
as another so long as it might prove acceptable. 

But effort to scale down or eliminate various items of the bill, 
especially as to stocking requirements, were anticipated. 

It might therefore be desirable to provide a few trading points. A 
25 per cent harvest tax would quite certainly attract attention and, 
on occasion, might properly be scaled down in return for assurance that 
stocking or other essential requirements would remain undisturbed. 


Contrary to early expectations, the compromise bill, still very — 


rough in many places, went through without any public hearings; the 
25 per cent tax item was uncontested—and there it is. 

Since a special section of the act (13) permits early-listed lands 
to be transferred so as to take advantage of later and more favorable 
legislative amendments, and since the proper rate for stumpage taxes 
will certainly be investigated and discussed at length, in due season, 
no harm has seemingly been done. The stumpage tax figure, as it 
stands, therefore signifies little. 

The specific retention of public hunting and fishing rights upon 
listed land is interesting. While the bill was pending, assurances were 
given that without some such clause no bill would pass. While, in a 
way, it seemed undesirable to clutter what purported to be only a 
timberland tax measure, with seemingly foreign items of this sort, 
no other way of preventing the extension of private monopolies of 
recreational areas could be suggested. There was no protest over 
its inclusion. It would certainly seem to be another encroachment 
upon the unlimited control of their timberlands by private owners but 
others and still more radical, must, no doubt, be anticipated, and every 
precedent may make the final steps more easy. Like enough a con- 
siderable part of the forest policy and legislation of the next few 
years, will root in recreational considerations rather than in pure 
forest economics. 

The almost complete discretion and control over timberland tax 
administration vested by the Michigan law in the state conservation 
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officials, and the almost complete absence of objection to the arrange- 
ment seems typical of present tendencies in the larger and worst cut- 
over regions but is in marked contrast to the similar legislation of 
New England. Whether this is because of materially different con- 
ditions or because of different theories as to government, is not clear. 
In Michigan it probably signifies the helplessness and hopelessness of 


_ the local units and their increasing realization that nothing less than 


the state itself can extricate them from their cut-over predicaments. 

Whatever the abstractions, the arrangement forces the state’s ad- 
ministrative officials to accept and assume new and precise responsibil- 
ities such as heretofore have been studiously avoided but which must 
presently be assumed if decently adequate policy and practice is to be 
had in the cut-over districts. 

In summary, the new Michigan act includes various rough and even 
raw sections and clauses but it makes a distinct advance into the 
blank which lies between the Massachusetts and the Louisiana timber- 
land tax formulae. 

It establishes very clearly the essential difference between pro- 
ductive and non-productive forest land, establishes the principle of 
separate land and harvest taxes for timber crops and the principle 
that the state can and should intimately concern itself with affairs 
in the cut-over districts. While leaving non-productive timberland 
exposed to the operation of the general property tax law it offers 
private owners escape from that and active cooperation in case they can 
submit productive timberlands and show a good faith desire to grow 
timber. 

Whether the law proves workable and whether private owners 
will avail themselves of its presumed benefits, or whether the act is to 
become another dead letter, remains to be seen, but directly or in- 
directly, the act can hardly fail to prove very potent in wedging the 
fundamendal issues along toward really adequate consideration and 
treatment. Private owners of forest land must presently cut bait. or 
fish. What private owners can not or will not do, must be done through 
public agencies or will go undone. With a third of Michigan in or 
verging upon insolvency, something must evidently be done. 

It is the steady proliferation of that conviction, I think—the 
conviction that something must be done, and soon—which explains 
the recent progress of these affairs in Michigan. 

The first step in the modern phase was taken when the (then as 
now combined) game, fish, fur and fire authorities decided to acknowl- 
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edge that the destruction of cover, by fire, was one of the major factors 
in the progressive failure of wild- life supplies. 

When, presently, it had “become quite evident, and expedient to 
admit, that agriculture, including grazing, could not and would not 
utilize the bulk of the cut-over lands; and that shortage in forest 
products was no longer hypothetical; and when, finally, the volume of 
tax-delinquent and bankrupting land became so great as to undermine 
confidence in the something-will-turn-up psychology so long prevailing, 
then Michigan began to move. 

The authorities and the legislature were no longer so grudging in 
their appropriations for State Forest work. Before long the fire 
officials were asking for and getting greatly increased appropriations. 
Then the Land Economic Survey, taking detailed and precise inventory 
in the cut-over districts, half a million acres to the season, was under 
way. A land-certification act calculated to head off fraud and misunder- 
standing as to agricultural practicabilities was on the books. Now the 
many state-wide organizations concerned with one or another of the 
many phases of conservation begin to integrate and to formulate a 
common program. And now a new timberland tax statute is about 
to go into effect. 

Something must assuredly be done; many things must evidently be 
done. The Pearson law is another, somewhat nervous, but real effort 
at such doing. If it should prove a failure, in that owners refuse to 
avail themselves of it, it may, nevertheless, prove exceedingly useful, 
for such a failure will inevitably force further and still more intimate 
consideration of the proposition that what private owners can not or 
will not do, must be done by public agencies—or must be left undone. 


REVIEWS 
Forest Taxation; being Part I of the Report of the Special Joint 


_ Committee on Taxation and Retrenchment (of the New York State 


Legislature) —Legislative Document (1924) No. 91. 
By way of introduction, it is interesting to note that the report here 
under review, in part, is the fifth of a series of annual reports to be 


~ made to the legislature by this committee. Together they constitute a 


unique contribution to the documentary literature on public finance not 
only because of the wide range of public revenue and expenditure sub- 
jects investigated but also because of the pains that have apparently 
been taken to insure their authoritative treatment. Thus the 
committee apparently has indulged but little in the usual practice 
of such committees, namely, the holding of a lot of promiscuous 
hearings at which the opinions, theories and even propaganda of 
parties most directly interested in the outcome of the investigations 
constitute the bulk of the testimony taken and this testimony is 
worked up into a report. Instead the committee has intrusted 
the investigation and report work to a research staff of experts and has 
furthermore sought the guidance and counsel of an advisory staff of 
experts composed of some of the foremost leaders of thought in po- 
litical science and public finance the country over. 

Approximately half of the report, or 85 pages, is devoted to the 
discussion of forest taxation, which is divided into five chapters. These 
treat the subject as follows: 

I. Laws Governing the Taxation of Forests in the State of New 
York and Proposed Amendments—25 pages. 

II. Theoretical Background of Movement for Forest Taxation in 
State of New York—10 pages. 

III. Economic Background of Forest Taxation—16 pages. 

IV. Tax Burden of Forest Lands in Selected Towns—23 pages. 

V. Conclusions and Recommendations Regarding Forest Taxa- 
tion—11 pages. 

In its letter transmitting the report (in its efitirety) the committee 
observed that while tax reduction had been the keynote during the year 
of taxation discussions the country over it regarded as of equal impor- 
tance the fair distribution of the tax burden and that in consequence the 
latter subject had again absorbed the bulk of the energies of the com- 
mittee during its year’s work. This is a fundamental point of approach 


to the subject which it is essential to keep in mind. Continuing, it 
(821) 
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states that the first problem the committee endeavored to answer was; 
“What policy should the State adopt with regard to forest taxation f 
And in this connection it observed that : a : i 
“We have not found it difficult to secure a great mass ; 
of opinions, guesses and unsupported estimates. There ap- ; 
pears also to be considerable plain propaganda afloat on’ the 
basis of unsupported opinions. The difficulty we have sought 
to overcome has been to find the essential facts upon which a 
decision of the question must rest.” 


In its general summary of recommendations it indulges in the fol- 
lowing further observations of a similar character, to wit: Commenting 
on the number of bills introduced into the legislature in recent years 
seeking relief for forest land of all or part of the burden of recurrent 
annual taxes either through tax exemption or tax postponement, it ob- 
served : 

“Officials of the State Conservation Commission, certain 
of our colleagues in the State Legislature, influential econo- 
mists, recognized authorities on forestry and owners of timber- 
lands joined in telling us that the present tax policy of the 
State of New York was largely responsible for the denudation 
of timberlands, the uneconomical lumbering and the lack of 
reforestation. At the hearings * * * on these bills, 
however, very little definite information was advanced in 
support of these theories, and even less information was avail- 
able as to the probable effect on local taxes generally which 
would follow the granting of tax exemption or tax postpone- 
ment to timberlands. 

“Tn spite of the fact that this committee had endeavored 
consistently to halt the hitherto steady increase in tax exemp- 
tions, its realization of the need for conservation and reforesta- 
tion, and the weight of authority which supported the move- 
ment for tax reform as regards forestry, tended to incline the 
committee to favor the general plan of tax relief for forests if 
some means could be found for avoiding undue hardship on 
the communities in which forest lands are located. In harmony 
with its past policy, however, it felt the necessity of supple- 
menting statements of opinion even from authoritative sources 
by as great an array of facts as possible.” 


The facts which their subsequent investigation brought out showed, 
among other things, according to the report, that the average taxes 
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per acre on timberlands are not as high under the present system as 
they are commonly reported to be * * *; that full value assess- 
ments would tend to increase taxes per acre only on mature timber 
and would decrease them on immature timber because at the present 
time immature timber is assessed more nearly at full value than is 
grown timber; that any attempt either to exempt standing timber 


or to postpone the taxes on it until it was cut would tend to 


increase, for a time at least, the tax burden on other rural 
occupations, notably agriculture, which is already paying out in general 


_ property taxes a larger percentage both of gross and of net income than 


most of the 44 other occupations for which statistics are available; that 
timberland owners, despite the present tax law, were reluctant to sell 
and were letting little if any land go to tax sale; that upwards of 500,- 
000 acres of privately owned land in the state was being managed con- 
servatively for continuous forest production; and that the demand for 
forest planting stock had increased of late so rapidly that state and 
private nurseries had not been able to fill all their orders. 

On the basis of these facts, undoubtedly incomplete as the com- 
mittee freely admitted, the committee nevertheless concludes that 
there is no immediate crisis in forestry in this state attributable to 
the present tax laws. 

In taking that position, however, the committee does not dismiss 
nor deny the desirability of changes to improve the present system of 
taxation as applied to forests. It holds simply that precipitate action 
such as was repeatedly urged upon it was not called for, but on the 
contrary, that whatever time was necessary could and should be taken 
in order to get the right solution from the forestry standpoint, one which 
would command somewhere near united support from the forestry in- 
terests, and likewise one which would coordinate with the committee’s 
general tax revision plans which are aimed to bring about a more 
equitable distribution of the tax burden among all classes of tax- 
payers. 

Chapter III on the economic background presents some particularly 
interesting discussions which foresters might well read with profit. It 
considers the reverse side of the shield to that of the timberland owner 
which foresters often consider to the exclusion of any other. It ex- 
plains a perfectly obvious condition, if foresters would allow themselves 
to think about it, as to why we inevitably find the lands in a devastated 
region so excessively taxed and why the mere changing of the method 
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of taxation proves so delusive in its anticipated effect. Still more in- 
teresting and instructive for foresters is the discussion of the taxable 
capacity of forests. It shows how conjectural and sometimes unreliable 
are the results of their calculations which purport to show how un- 
favorably even moderate taxation affects forestry. In their zeal to make 
out a case, foresters and other pleaders for the cause unconsciously 
magnify costs and minimize returns. Thus they use land 
values which often approach and which sometimes actually are 
expectation values based on reasonably profitable forestry whereas now, 
at any rate, there is an abundance of cheap land available for forest 
growing and for nothing else. Again they introduce a liberal planting 
cost, when as a matter of fact, planting is the exception and not the rule 
and probably always will be so. On the other hand they are extremely 
conservative in their estimates of yield and final stumpage values and 
rarely ever introduce any items of intermediate returns from thinnings 
and the like. Again they use rates of interest compounding over long 
periods of time, which when translated into simple interest rates of re- 
turn on capital are staggering and such as little, if any, considerable 
amount of capital ever has or will earn. 

The relative tax burdens borne by forests and other forms of rural 
property is another phase of the economic discussion which is worth- 
while reading, being a subject to which foresters have given little all- 
around attention but rather exaggerated attention on one side only, that 
of the forest owner. A hint as to the trend of discussion here may be 
gathered from the summary of recommendations quoted in part above 
where it mentions how much greater the farmer’s tax burden is than 
the similar burden of other classes in the community. 


Chapter IV, in attempting to show what the tax burden upon dif- 
ferent classes of forest property now is and how it would be changed 
by the adoption of a strictly full valuation regime, introduces a new and 
worthwhile line of thought into forest tax discussions. Only once be- 
fore has anything of the sort been attempted and then only on a very 
limited scale. The difficulties which beset such a presentation are nu- 
merous and some are, in our present state of inadequate tax statistics, 
practically insurmountable unless these statistics can be supplemented 
by field investigations as to values. Imperfect though this presentation 
is, however, it is none the less instructive and clearly points the way 
which future investigations in this subject should take. 
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The report is not without its defects both in omissions and in com- 
missions, some of which will appear more or less serious to those fa- 
miliar with the stereotyped form which forest tax investigations have 


_ taken on during nearly a generation past. Thus, it fails to hold the gen- 


eral property tax up as the horrible example all foresters with orthodox. 
views have come to regard it, the root of most if not all our forestry 
ill. It also fails to espouse the cause of any particular method of solu- 


~ tion. It does take the position, however, that the plan to be finally. 


adopted should be one susceptible of being universally applied to all for- 
est property in the state without the necessity for special classification. 

Taking the report all in all it would be a mistake to dismiss it from 
serious consideration as prepared with a prejudiced and hostile intent 
simply because it does not cry down the annual property tax, boost the 
yield tax, and take as gospel the expectation value and other mathemat- 
ical proofs of the low taxability of forest enterprises. Such an assump- 
tion would fall far short of being an adequate explanation. Nor can 
its point of view be attributable to ignorance of the facts for practically 
every page evidences quite the reverse. Almost every dissertation of 
any consequence on the subject of forest taxation is referred to in more 
or less detail and many others of lesser importance likewise. 

No, it is merely such a sizing-up of the situation as one might ex- 
pect from a source unbiased by the forestry viewpoint—unmoved by 
the plea that the forests must be conserved and the growing of new 
ones encouraged at any cost and that tax questions in consequence 


should be resolved in their favor—a source, in other words, seeking 
only the facts trying to see the tax question whole and with the 


objective above quoted from the letter of transmittal, namely, to 
attain the fair distribution of the tax burden. Indeed, the wonder 
is that such a handling of the subject as this one has not 
been attempted before and more often. Depending upon the 
viewpoint one takes, forestry interests have been exceedingly fortunate, 
or the reverse, in the extent to which they have been successful in mak- 
ing their ideas stick with former committees of investigation into the 
forest tax question. Had it been otherwise, they would have had the 
crudities and unsoundness of some of their stock arguments brought 
home to them and would have been forced to go deeper into the question 
than they have done and to face facts and get at the real truth. It is 
greatly to be hoped that the tax fact-finding investigations which are 
about to be undertaken under the Clarke-McNary Act will proceed 
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along these lines and will provide the means by which forest taxation may 
be rescued from its present plight of having to proceed largely by 
flights of fancy and be given-a sound, common sense and workable 
basis that will command unreserved public confidence. L.S. M. 


“The Taxation of Forest Lands,” being Chapter VII of “The Tax 
Problem in Wisconsin,’ National Industrial Conference Board, 1924, 
pp. vii, 163. 

By way of general introduction to the review of the forest taxation 
chapter of this report, the following quotations from a review! con- 
cerning the report as a whole may be of interest: 

“The chapter headings indicate the scope of the work. A brief 
introductory chapter on the state’s fiscal system is followed by two 
lengthy chapters devoted, respectively, to the growth and distribution 
of expenditures and taxation in Wisconsin, and to a comparison of 
state and local tax burdens in Wisconsin with those of six other states 
of the Upper Mississippi and Ohio valleys. Separate chapters are also 
given to the income tax, the inheritance tax, the taxation of forest 
lands, and the highway situation. Thirty-seven pages are required to 
present the assembled statistics. The gaps are evident—nothing is 
said of the taxation of railroads, or of the public utilities, or of the 
taxation of banks and other financial institutions. The fundamental 
problems of property taxation and the equally serious and important 
matters of efficient tax administration are likewise ignored. * * * The 
result, naturally, is a lop-sided exposition and discussion of Wiscon- 
sin’s tax problems, the chief object of which seems to be a demonstra- 
tion of the thesis that industry and business are taxed more heavily here 
than in neighboring states * * *.” 

The scope of the discussion in the forest taxation chapter is indi- 
cated by the captions under which it is divided, namely, a brief “Intro- 
ductory” and rather more extended discussions of the “Situation in 
Northern Counties,” (2 tables), “Excessive Burden on Forest Lands” 
(1 table), “Status of Tax Delinquencies” (1 table), “Relation of Tax- 
ation to Forestry” and “Forest Tax Legislation.” 

Under the second caption a comparison is drawn between conditions 
as shown by surveys in 1898 and 1923. The earlier of these surveys 
shows that of the 18.5 million acres comprising the 27 northern counties 
of the state, 24 per cent was then owned by settlers—though less than 


1 Bulletin of the National Tax Association, Vol. X, N 
96-100, by H. L. L. ol. X, No. 3, Dec. 1924, pp. 
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one-third of such holdings were actually cultivated—63 per cent by pri- 
vate non-residents, four-fifths of whom were lumbermen, and the re- 
mainder by state, federal and county governments and the railroads. 

Under caption three it is pointed out that “Practically every inves- 
tigation of taxation as affecting forest areas in Wisconsin has disclosed 
the relatively heavier burden borne by this class of land as compared 
with other classes,” referring especially for corroboration to the inves- 
tigations by Chittenden and Irion in 1911,? and by the Board’s own staff 
covering the more recent years. 

Interesting figures are quoted to show the extent to which forest 
property is discriminated against by being assessed at a relatively higher 
percentage of its true value than other property. In Iron County, for 
example, which ranks second in point of forest areas with 35 per cent 
in forest land (including cutovers), seven towns are chosen as more or 
less typical examples of the assessment situation in the northern coun- 
ties taken as a whole. Improved property in these towns is shown as 
having been assessed on the average all the way from 30 per cent to 85 
per cent of its true value, (arithmetical) average 54 per cent; timbered 
land ranged from 45 per cent to 100 per cent of true value, average 81 
per cent; and cut-over land from 100 per cent to 210 per cent, average 
139 per cent. In the town showing the minimum ratio of 30 per cent 
on improved property, the timbered land was assessed at 65 per cent 
and the cut-over land at 156 per cent. In the town where the timbered 
land was valued at the minimum ratio of 45 per cent, improved land was 
70 per cent and cut-over land 210 per cent of true value.? 

This third caption clearly disclosed two glaring defects in the local 
administration of the property tax principle, in correcting which the 
State Tax Commission appears to be meeting with but little success, 
namely, (1) failure to follow consistently either the full value rule or 
the proportional rule of assessment; and (2) the use of a too limited 
amount of sales data (too largely representative of but one class of 
property?) for making a horizontal percentage increase in the valuations 


2 Chittenden, A. K., and Irion, Harry, “Taxation of Forest Land in Wiscon- 
sin,” Madison, 1911, Wisconsin State Board of Forestry and U. S. Forest Service 
cooperating. ; 

3-There is nothing to indicate what “true value” as applied to cut-over land 
really signified, i. e., whether its true forest production value, its true value_as 
raw agricultural land, or its true value as wild, or waste, land is intended. The 
raw acricultural land value is the most likely probability, however. ‘ 

4 For a discussion concerning other misuses of sales data in valuing forest 
property, see Proceedings of the 17th Annual Conference of the National Tax 


Association, 1924, pp. 231-236. 
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of all classes of property in an effort to attain a universal full value as- 


sessment. The over-valuation of cut-over forest land appears to be due 


in very large measure to these causes working in combination. 
Under the fourth caption a considerable volume of statistical evi- 


dence is presented to show the inevitable results of these excessive bur- 


dens upon cut-over forest property, namely, tax delinquency. Thus, tax 
delinquency is shown to be from 3 to 4 times as heavy in the northern 
forested counties as it is in the remainder of the state, namely, 11.7 per 
cent in the forested counties and 3.2 per cent in the remainder of the 
state. Five of these northern counties, furthermore, had a tax delin- 
quency of over 20 per cent, while nine others ranged from 10 per cent 
to 20 per cent. Again, in many of the individual tax districts in these 
counties delinquency was still higher. 

Under the fifth caption, the stock arguments of the past 20 years 
condemnatory of the general property tax in its relation to forest prop- 
erty are repeated. This will be considered more at length further on. 

Under the sixth and final caption, the legislative efforts of other 
states along forest tax reform lines are reviewed and their failings 
pointed out. It is likewise indicated that, judged by the recital of facts 
as to Wisconsin conditions, “the period of legislative inertia has passed 
and that constructive measures must be undertaken to restore to proper 
utilization large and extensive tracts of land that are best suited to for- 
est growth and that now lie idle.” 

The recommendations for curing these difficulties pronounce against 
bounties or special considerations which in the long run would give for- 
est land owners special advantages. “Rather * * * legislation 
should (be favored which would) recognize the long-time character of 
forestry as a business, and adjust the tax system in such a way as to 
meet these peculiar requirements.” Greatly reduced direct taxes upon 
cut-over lands and the deferring of any substantial taxes on them until 
they can be collected from the yield of timber when cut and marketed 
is as near to an outright recommendation of the yield tax plan as the 
report approaches, and even then with qualifications. 

This chapter, taken as a whole, is a typical example of the kind of 
investigations which have been made for nearly 20 years past, and out 
of which has been woven the whole complex fabric of forest tax prop- 
aganda. or this reason it is worth while observing its make-up. 

These forest tax investigations, from the very earliest down to this 
most recent one, are built on the same plan, which might be regarded 


= 


_ almost as a traditional form of treatment. It consists in general of 

three main parts, namely: (1) a showing of facts as to the excessive 
tax burden placed upon forest property by a slipshod (or worse) ad- 
_ ministration of the general property tax, (2) a theoretical discussion 
__ of the property tax principle “demonstrating” its alleged unfair discrim- 
_ ination against forest property as compared with farm and other prop- 
_~ erty, and (3) a proposal to defer all or a large part of the tax burden 
- upon such property and collect it as a tax on the yield realized from~ 
timber when it matures and is cut. 

No very searching examination has ever been given to any of these 
investigations in the past to find out whether or not its logic really held 
together. Opportunity, therefore, will be taken to do so now. In fair- 
ness to the author (or authors) of this particular investigation, though, 
it should be noted that he (or they) has a long line of precedent to fall 
back upon in justification of the line of procedure followed, and fur- 

thermore a more substantial showing of facts has been marshalled than 

has usually been possible in the past where extreme and isolated cases 
have not infrequently had to be used to show what would happen if the 
law was as rigorously applied to all such property as it was to the few 
examples cited. 

1. The showing of fact as to the overburdening of forest prop- 
erty by unfair property taxation, as well as the inevitable effect of such 
overburdening, i. e., delinquency, is conclusive. It serves vividly to im- 
press the reader with the more or less diabolical situation confronting 

- the owner of forest property. It shows primarily to what a serious ex- 
4 tent maladministration of the property tax prevails in rural communi- 
; 
’ 


ties, due variously to ignorance, incompetency, and in some measure, 
probably, intentional discrimination on the part of local tax officials. It 
shows, furthermore, that the State Tax Commission recognizes the bad 
administrative situation and is endeavoring to correct it through its 
county assessors’ organization, but that it either lacks the power to com- 
pel the assessment of cut-over lands at a lower level and other property 
at a higher level—i. e., all on a 100 per cent level—or having the power 
it has failed thus far to use it vigorously enough to obtain the desired 
results. The showing of fact, it should be noted, in nowise constitutes, 
in the slightest degree, an indictment of the general property tax prin- 
eiple. — 
In these circumstances one would naturally think that the logical 
first step would be to get behind the State Tax Commission and either 
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help it get the power to carry out its 100 per cent valuation program, if 
it lack such power, or, if it had the power, then insist that it be used to 
bring about as speedily as possible a proper readjustment of the tax 
~ burden. The reason for failing to follow the apparently logical course 
just indicated must, therefore, be sought.in some other quarter. It is 
disclosed in the discussion of the assumed theoretical relationship 
between the general property tax and forest property. 

2. The thesis here is that “theoretically, the general property tax, 
when rigidly applied to forest land in accordance with statutory provi- 
sions (i. e., on its full market or sale value), must result in the grossest 
form of over-valuation and in the most unfair discrimination against 
this class of rural property.” The usual assumed analogy is drawn be- 
tween farm and forest land values and crops, and the conclusion is 
thereby reached that forests, as crops, should be exempted from taxation 
as are farm crops, failing which forest property will continue to be sub- 
jected to double taxation which, with compound interest, will accrue to 
multiple taxation of an exceedingly vicious and indefensible sort. 

The main fault with the above reasoning, and which leads to a 
large part if not all the forest tax difficulty with the property tax, lies 
in considering the forest throughout its life exclusively from the stand- 
point of a crop, a product of the land, like the wheat crop, simply be- 
cause it becomes such, in effect, at maturity. Maturity, however, in the 
functional life of a forest corresponds roughly to a state of decadence 
in an orchard, a vineyard, or a livestock breeding herd, or of obso- 
lescence in a building—a point beyond which it doesn’t pay under pre- 
vailing market conditions to keep it growing for its growth sake. Be- 
yond that point it should pay better to replace it by a new and faster 
growing forest and to convert its wood structure into usable products. 
Its chief worth, in other words, shifts from a functional worth to a 
static or products worth at maturity. 

The value of a forest before it attains maturity is an entirely dite 
ferent sort from what it is at or after maturity. The value of a forest 
at maturity is what it will sell for to be promptly severed from the soil 
and consumed; insofar as the interplay of economic forces will per- 
mit, it is, or should be, a gross value sufficiently large to compensate the 
owner for all past outlays and carrying charges occasioned during its 
functional life plus a suitable return on the capital and personal effort 
pope in it. It is an ultimate and finite value; in other words, the 
‘stumpage value” is a crop-value and, as is generally contended, should 
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be exempt from taxation, i. e. it should not be used as the direct 
basis for valuing the forest while it is still growing-stock. The value of 
the forest prior to maturity, on the other hand, is what it will sell for in 
anticipation of what it will bring the owner at maturity over and above 
a discounted net value; taxes and other expenses are, or should be dis- 
counted or capitalized in advance, in direct anticipation of their 
payment out of the gross stumpage receipts expected at maturity. 
~The market or sale value of the property is thereby proportionate- 
ly reduced below what it would be if no taxes or other 
expenses intervened. 
This discounting of taxes is, or should be, figured in at every stage 
of the development of the forest, and would thus be reflected in a 
market value of the bare land which would be proportionately less 
than where no taxes where laid directly on the forest itself. This 
would simply mean that the taxable value of the forest as 
growing-stock would not be included as a land value, in the market 
value of forest land, which latter condition is usually assumed to be 


\ 


the case by the average forest tax reformer and from which he con- 
cludes that the forest can not be taxed again while it is growing with- 
out being taxed twice. The conclusion would be true if the assump- 
tion were true but proof rather than assumption is necessary to make 
the claim good. Citing the case of farm land proves nothing, for farm 
land values are in a class by themselves for reasons which can not 
here be developed but which do not admit of generalization to include 
all lands yielding natural products. But even if it could be proven 
that forest lands did belong to that special class of land values, the 
simple remedy for the double taxation difficulty complained of would 
be for buyers of forest land to refuse to pay for hypothetical, antici- 
pated growing-stock as part of the land and thus leave that value to 
attach to the actual growing-stock when present. It might, in conse- 
quence, be set down that double taxation would not necessarily occur 
simply by recognizing the forest growing-stock as a productive ele- 
ment along with the land and so taxing it until it became mature. In 
these circumstances, a change in the manner of taxing the immature 
forest property would seem to be less necessary and less justified at 
this juncture, simply as a means of getting at the true tax-paying 
ability of such property, than a change in the manner of valuing the 
property for bargain and sale and by this means make it possible to 
differentiate between the taxable “market value” of the growing- 
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stock and land from the non-taxable “market value” of the forest as 
anticipated stumpage. These two values are, under present conditions, 
indistinguishably mixed in thé ‘ordinary sale or market value of such 
property. 

3. The recommendation for the adoption of the yield tax in these 
circumstances would then rest chiefly on whether the payment of taxes 
on forest property should be deferred in whole or large part, while the 
forest is growing, as a means of encouraging those persons to under- 
take the growing of forests whose property is not on an annual return ba- 
sis, and who can not otherwise afford to swing a deferred return invest- 
ment such as forestry now admittedly is in many cases. Such a defer- 
red payment plan undoubtedly would be desirable, though that feature of 
a tax plan preferably should be optional. For that reason, it should not 
be tied up directly with the tax plan itself in such a way that fair 
taxation could not be had except on a deferred payment basis, which 
is what the usual yield tax plan now requires. Fair taxation is one 
thing. Deferred payment of tax obligations is another. 

First steps, it would seem, might well be taken first, and the property 
tax be made to function as nearly as may be according to its reasonable 
intent. Supplemental measures of relief and encouragement may then 
follow as logic and necessity dictate the need for them. 
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“Effect of Tree Products on Bacteriological Activities in Soil: 1. 
Ammonification and Nitrification,’ by William M. Gibbs and C. H. 
Werkman. Soil Science, Vol. 13, No. 4, April 1922, pages 303-322. 

This article which has been separately reprinted, presents the work 
done by the authors at the Idaho Agricultural Experiment Station on 
the effect of sawdusts from western red cedar, sugar maple, white ash, 
Douglas and white fir, western larch, western white and western yellow 
pine and leaves, needles and cones from these trees on the ammonia ac- 
cumulation from dried blood, nitrification of ammonium sulfate and 
dried blood, and nitrate reduction in forest soils. Three types of soils 
were used in the experiments. They included a forest soil of low fer- 
tility, a field soil of average fertility, and a garden soil of high fertility. 
All of the substances tested reduced the acctimulation of ammonia, Ce- 
dar, maple and larch had the greatest effect, and white pine the least. 
All of the substances inhibited nitrate formation. Needles, bark and 
materials from the forest floor also reduced nitrate formation. The 
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“Common Trees of Pennsylvania, ” by Joseph S. Illick, The Times 


2 _ Tribune Co., Altoona, Pa—Price 50 cents. 


This manual covers in a very complete manner the description of 


over 100 native and introduced species of trees. In addition, as a pref- 
ace to the detailed study of trees, the author has presented brief state- 
ments on subjects of popular interest as well as special contributions 
about trees by prominent men and women. 

The description of trees are accurate, concise and non-technical. 
They can be understood by the average boy or girl of Scout age. The 
essential factor is that for every species the distinctive characteristics 


—are noted. These with the clear cut illustrations make the manual one 


of unusual value for the tree student. 
After years of study, Dr. Joseph S. Illick, Chief of the Bureau of 
Information, Pennsylvania Department of Forests and Waters, pre- 


pared for the Department the text “Pennsylvania Trees.” This publi- 


cation has gone through four editions totaling 25,000 copies and the 
fifth edition is in the printer’s hands. It has been distributed widely 
throughout the state, especially in libraries and schools. The demand 
for it is growing, but there never has been a sufficient number of the 


state copies to meet the demand, particularly the needs of Boy Scouts, 


of whom there are more than 40,000 in the state, the Girl Scouts and 
other organizations. To meet this demand Dr. Illick slightly condensed 
the text of “Pennsylvania Trees” and issued a handy pocket paper-bound 
manual which is available to everyone at a very modest price. Dr. Il- 
lick has performed a real service not only for those interested in tree 
study in Pennsylvania but for the boys and girls as well as older stu- 
dents of New chi and the Middle Atlantic States. 
/~GEORGE H. WIrr. 


“Vaxttidsundersékningar a tall och gran.” (Studies of the vege- 


tation period in pine and spruce.) By Romell Lars- Gunnar. Med- 


delanden fran Statens Skogsférsoksanstalt, H. 22, No. 2, 1925. 
Weekly measurements of the leading shoots of Scotch pine (Pinus 

sylvestris) and Norway spruce (Picea éxcelsa) during four growing 

seasons were made on a number of trees in ten different parts of Swe- 


experiments indicated that the reduction of nitrate formation is due to 
‘the actual inhibition of the nitrifying organisms. Seventeen references 
to literature on the subject are appended. 
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den. While pine shows the expected retardation in the beginning of 
elongation with increasing latitude, such differences for spruce, if pres- 
ent, are obscured by local conditions of exposure. The rate of growth 
of both species increases with an increase in the air temperature, but 
no correlation exists between the amount of growth in any one year, 
and the temperature under that period; it appears that this amount of 
elongation is determined by the weather conditions of the previous sum- 
mer. 

Observations of diameter growth, both by microscopic measure- 
ment of increment cores taken at weekly intervals, and by periodic diam- 
eter measurement with special apparatus, show that diameter expansion 
begins only a few days before height growth. Differences between the 
two methods represent variations in turgidity in the tree at the time of 
different measurements. He IS8:! 


“The Transpiration Stream,” by Henry H. Dixon, D:Sc., F. R. S., 
Professor of Botany, University of Dublin. 80 pages, 2 figures, Uni- 
versity of London Press, Ltd., London, 1924. 

This attractive little booklet by Professor Dixon contains the sub- 
stance of three lectures given by him at the University of London, on 
(1) the mechanism of the movement of water in the lifeless elements of 
plants; (2) the function of the living elements in lifting the water cur- 
rent; (3) the role of the transpiration current in the transport of sub- 
stances throughout the plant. It brings up to date the status and con- 
clusions on the subject of transpiration in plants since the publication 
of his earlier work, “Transpiration and the ascent of sap” published by 
Macmillan, London, 1914. A list of recent references supplementing 
those in the earlier work is appended. The subject is still a contro- 
versial one between plant physiologists, and Professor Dixon introduces 
his viewpoint with the hope “that the recognition of the tensile strength 
of water affords a key to understanding the lifting of the sap in high 
trees. 

“It has elsewhere been pointed out that the peculiar structural char- 
acteristics of the wood of trees—the tissue in which the transpiration 
stream moves—are such that water partially or completely filling it, 
inevitably passes into a state of tension, when it is reduced in volume 
by abstraction from one or both ends. Under normal circumstances 
abstraction of water is effected by the cells of the leaves in contact with 
the upper ends of the ramifications of the wood, and so the water com- 
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ing from the lower parts of the plant is drawn up in a state of tension 


hanging from these upper terminations.” 

He summarizes the work which has been done since 1914, and 
interestingly discusses the criticisms of his cohesion theory. He feels 
that it has been strengthened, (1) “by the observation of continuous 
water in columns in herbaceous plants even in the wilting condition; 


- (2) by direct observation of the compression of the conducting tracts 


during transpiration, and (3) by the determination of a minor limit of 
300 atmospheres for the tensile strength of water containing dissolved 


Professor Dixon does not agree with, and has been unable to con- 
firm Bose’s experiments in support of the latter’s theory of the physiol- 
ogy of the ascent of sap by a pulsatory activity of the living cells in lift- 
ing the water current. 

He feels that there is good evidence for the conclusion “that the 
rising water current conveys upwards not only dissolved inorganic sub- 
stances, but that it is of importance in transferring organic substances 
also from the lower part of the plant to its upper extremities.” 

He also feels “that there is, as well as an upward current in the 
trachez of the wood, a backward flow of water, and that the transport 
of both organic and inorganic substances is effected in both these cur- 
rents.” He suggests that the wood may be regarded “as a specialized 
reservoir of liquid food stuffs within the plant. Abstraction of water 
by transpiration sets up tension in its contents, while stability is con- 
ferred upon them by its subdivided structure. This tension leads gen- 
erally to a flow from the supply in the soil to the exit in the leaves; but 
it also necessitates motion from any source towards any sink. Main- 
tenance of the large and diffuse living body of the plant requires a large 
surface of interchange between the living body and this reservoir. This 
large surface is provided by (1) the bast, (2) the tongue-like medullary 
rays penetrating into the wood, and (3) their extensions, the wood- 
parenchyma, intermingled with the tracheids and surrounding the ves- 
sels.” ite 


CORRECTION 
F. S. Baker should be named as co-author, with C. F. Korstian, of 
U. S. Department of Agriculture Bulletin 1264, “Forest Planting in the 
Intermountain Region,” which was reviewed on pages 520-523 of the 


May and June, 1925, issue of the Journal. 
Cres 
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Canada—Dept. of the interior—Forestry branch. Report of the director of for- 
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Cornell university. The Cornell forester, vol. 5. 60 p. illus. Ithaca, 1925. 
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<_ beitrag zur forstlichen betriebstechnik. 45 p. illus. Berlin, V. D. I. verlag 
G. M. G. H., 1925. 
Reynolds, H. A. Town forests: .their recreational and economic value and how 
to oe. and maintain them. 56 p. illus. Wash., D. C., American tree 
assn 


Forest Policy 


-—Ysrael, A. R. and Wisner, F. G. Reforestation and timber conservation. 20 p. 
New Orleans, La., southern pine assn., 1925. 
Mills, M. L. Reforesters of America: a ‘plan in which every man, woman and 
child can have a part in reforesting our country. 118 p. illus. Los Angeles, 
American reforestation assn., 1925. 


Forest Administration 


United States—Congress—Senate—Committee on public lands and surveys. Na- 
tional forests and the public domain: hearings before a subcommittee 
pursuant to S. Res. 347, to investigate all matters relating to national forests 
and the public domain and their administration, pts. 1-3. Wash., D. C., 1925. 


Lumber industry Forest Utilization 


Ackerman, R. H. Forest resources and lumber industry of Chile. 29 p. Wash., 
D. C, 1925. (U. S—Dept. of commerce—Bureau of foreign and domestic 
commerce. Trade information bulletin no. 324.) 

National-American wholesale lumber association, inc. Yearbook and complete 
report of proceedings, annual convention, 1925. 194 py. tas. No, 1925: 
National lumber manufacturers’ association. Twenty-third annual meeting, Apr. 

28-29, 1925. 72 p. Wash., D. C., 1925. 

Forest by-products 

Figart, D. M. The ees rubber industry in the middle east. 317 p:.~ illus., 
maps, diagrs. Wash., C1925. 8 —Dept- of commerce—Bureau 
of foreign and pe commerce. Trade promotion series no. 2.) 
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Wood Technology 


Roop, W. P. Teak: its habitat, exploitation and marketing. 37 p. illus., pl. 
Wash., D. C., 1925. (U. S+Navy dept—Bureau of construction and 
repair. Technical bulletin no. 1-25.) . — 

Seaman, L. N. Tests of some Indian timbers in structural sizes: scheme of 
operation no. 1. 16 p. pl. Calcutta, 1925. (India—Forest research institute— 
Economic branch. Project no. 2.) . ; 

Wilson, C. C. Note on ainee, Artocarpus hirsuta, Lamk. 7 p. pl., map, diagrs. 
Calcutta, 1925. (India—Forest dept. Forest bulletin no. 60.) ' 


Wood Preservation 


Blake, E. G. The seasoning and preservation of timber. 132 p. illus., pl. 
London, Chapman & Hall, Itd., 1924. 

Miscellaneous periodicals Periodical Articles 

Banker—farmer, Mar. 1925.—Keeping our land productively employed, by W. 
B. Greeley, p. 2-3. 

Barron’s, Apr. 27, 1925.—Business rescues the forests, by T. M. Knappen, p. 6. 

Beautiful America, May 1925.—Our national playgrounds: the national forests, 
by N. C. Avery, p. 22-6. 

Botanical gazette, Apr. 1925—-Stony layer in seeds of gymnosperms, by E. 
Quisumbing, p. 121-95. 

pp Botanical gazette, May 1925—-Growth studies in forest trees, 3: experiments 
with the dendrograph on Fraxinus americana, by J. E. Lodewick, p. 311-23. 

Bulletin of the Pan American union, June 1925—-Why the United States is 
interested in Latin American development, by W. N. Sparhawk, p. 552-8. 

Canadian field naturalist, May 1925—Field studies of growth forms of some of 
a aatiye trees of the environment of Victoria, B. C., by C. C. Pemberton, p. 

-105. 

Country gentleman, Apr. 11, 1925—Trees at a cent apiece: one crop that 
steadily rises in value, by P. S. Lovejoy, p. 9, 42, 44. 

Country life, London, Apr. 4, 1925——Form seedling to sawmill: silviculture on 
a great estate, byeE. W. T., p. 512-14. 

Ecology, Jan. 1925—Some ecological effects of shading coniferous nursery 
stock, by C. F. Korstian, p. 48-51. 

Economic geography, Mar. 1925.—The relation of geography to the timber supply, 
by W. B. Greeley, p. 1-14; A land policy for the public domain, by G. 
Stewart, p. 89-106. 

Gardeners’ chronicle, May 2, 1925.—Timbers of ancient London, p. 302. 

Gardeners’ chronicle, June 13, 1925—Converting coppice into high wood, by 
A. D. Webster, p. 418. 

Gopher countryman, Mar. 1925.—Windbreaks for Minnesota farms, by S. S. 
Burton, p. 9-10; The forest’s production of “grain,” by J. P. Wentling, p. 
11-12; The goal of research in forestry, by R. Zon, p. 14-16; Principles of 
wood preservation, by J. D. Burnes, p. 17-18; Why summer work in forestry, 

_ by E. G. Cheyney, p. 19-20, 

High school service, Apr. 1925.—With the ranger in American forests by 

oe BE. B. Jordan, p. 63-5. ‘ 

riouse and garden, Apr. 1925——The dogwoods and their great variety, by E. H. 
St et p. 78-9, 100-4; Some notes on wood shingles, by F. Houston, p. 80, 
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Hunter-trader-trapper, Apr. 1925.—The forest ranger, by W. M. Rush, p. 10-12. 
Industrial and engineering chemistry, May 1925—Water solubility of various 
wood tars, by H. N. Calderwood, p. 455; The oxidation of Chinese wood 
oil, by F. H. Rhodes and T. T. Ling, p. 508-12. 
Journal of the American water works association, Apr. 1925——Protection of 
_ public water supply by forest cover, by W. W. Ashe, p. 404-10. 
Michigan—Agricultural experiment station. Quarterly bulletin, May 1925.— 


Volume of sugar maple trees, by A. K. Chittenden, p. 160-1: T 
tax act, by K. Dressel, p. 161-3. a saa 
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Michigan alumnus, May 30, 1925—The forest supervisor, public servant, by W. 
_.W. Weber, p. 683-6. 

Military engineer, May-June 1925.—The zero hour of American forestry, by W. 

I. Hutchinson, p. 213-16; Summary of marine piling investigation, by A. A. 
Fries, p. 237-9. 


_Mining congress journal, Apr. 1925——Economy of preserving mine timbers, by 


G. Sherman, p. 161-2. 

Minnesota horticulturist, May 1925—The work of the Lake states forest ex- 
periment station, by R. Zon, p. 137-9; Beautifying the state highways, by 
Wa Cox. p. 2143-4, 


National wool grower, June 1925.—Experiments in range use at the U. S. sheep 


experiment station, by G. Bennion, p. 27-9. 
Nature magazine, May 1925.——Where the bottle stoppers come from, by N. C. 
Brown, p. 297-8; Insects and forest trees, by T. E. Snyder, p. 311-14. 
Nature magazine, June 1925—The pines of Timagami, by M. Low, p. 357-60. 
Our world weekly, Apr. 27, 1925—-The ranger does a day’s work, by L. Conway 
and M. Heisley, p. 182-3. 
Outdoor America, Apr. 1925—The forest and the sportsman, by H. Titus, p. 


Outdoor America, May 1925—American forest week, by H. Titus, p. 5-7; The 
Jackson hole, a national recreation area, by W. H. Dilg, p. 20-23, 91. 

Public ownership, Apr. 1925——Our national forests, by M. Hamilton, p. 42-6. 

eae an post, May 23, 1925—Redwood investments, by A. W. Atwood, 
pe 20, .LGL. 

Saturday evening post, June 27, 1925—-The cowboy and his songs, by W. C. 
Barnes, p. 14-15, 122, 125, 128. 

Save the surface magazine, Apr. 1925—-Why wood decays, by C. Lisle, p. 2-3. 

Science, Apr. 3, 1925—Tree trunks, growth and reversible variations in circum- 
ference, by D. T. MacDougal, p. 370-2. 

Science, Apr. 10, 1925.—Termites in buildings, by T. E. Snyder, p. 389. 

Science, Apr. 24, 1925—Coincidence between the ranges of forms of western 
yellow pine, bark beetles, and mistletoe, by C. F. Korstian, p. 448. 

Science, May 1, 1925.—The International congress of forestry, p. 462: Work of 
the Northeastern forest experiment station, p. 462-3. 

Science, May 15, 1925—Restoration of the oldest known forest, by J. A. 
Bancroft, p. 507-8. 

Scientific monthly, Mar. 1925—-The conservation problem of the paper and 
pulp industry, by H. S. Graves, p. 225-35. 

Scientific monthly, June 1925—Ecological conditions in national forests and in 
national parks, by C. C. Adams, p. 561-93. 

See America first, May-June 1925—The Michigan national forest, by R. G. 
Schreck, p. 7, 32-4. 

South African journal of industries, May 1925.—Swedish woodpulp and cel- 
lulose industry, by K. Nystroém, p. 316-21. 

U. S. Dept. of agriculture. Journal of agricultural research, Feb. 1, 1925.— 
Sowing and planting season for western yellow pine, by W. G. Wahlenberg, 

. 245-51. 

we g Dept. of agriculture. Journal of agricultural research, Feb. 15, 1925.— 
Direct inoculation of coniferous stems with damping-off fungi, by A. R. 
Gravatt, p. 327-39. ; 

U. S. Dept. of agriculture. Journal of agricultural research, Mar. 15, 1925.— 
Relation between mortality of trees attacked by the spruce budworm and 
the previous growth, by F. C. Craighead, p. 541-55. 

U. S. Dept. of agriculture. Journal of agricultural research, Apr. 1, 1925.— 
Reforestation by seed sowing in the northern Rocky mountains, by W. 
G. Wahlenberg, p. 637-41. ; 

U. S. Weather bureau. Monthly weather review, Feb. 1925—Using weather 
forecasts for predicting forest-fire danger, by H. T. Gisborne, p. 58-60; 
The forest-fire season at different elevations in Idaho, by J. A. Larsen, p. 
60-3, ; 
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Washington Christian advocate, Apr. 30, 1925.—And the earth brought forth the 
tree “and God saw that it was good,” by W. W. Ashe, p. 9-11. 

Wood preserving news, May 1925.Preservation of forest products, by H. 
von Schrenk, p. 63-6. ; 

Wood preserving news, June 1925.—The sentiment for reforestation, by E. F. 
Dodge, p. 89-91. 


Trade journals and ‘commerce reports 

American lumberman, May 2, 1925.—Kiln drying or proper moisture content of 
lumber, by E. E. Lorimer, p. 47; The recent death of large quantities of 
southern pine, by R. A. St. George, p. 50-1; Pacific coast forestry research, . 
by E. T. Allen, p. 66-7. . 

American lumberman, May 9, 1925.—The chance for forestry, by R. C. Staebner, 
p. 57-9; Wood utilization committee organizes, p. 69 ‘ 

American re May 23, 1925—-Woods for car construction, by C. B. 
Peck, p. 50. 5 : 

American lumberman, June 6, 1925—-U. S. Supreme court sanctions collection 
and dissemination of lumber statistics, p. 42-5; Selective cutting perpetuates 
southern hardwoods, by V. H. Sonderegger, p. 61. 

American lumberman, June 13, 1925—-The veneer and plywood industry from 
an association standpoint, by E. V. Knight, p. 1, 69; Come to agreement 
on fire regulations, p. 44-5; The operation and advantages of a portable 
sawmill, by T. W. Swanger, p. 76-7; Jack pine, the Cinderella of the Lake 
States, by A. E. Wackerman, p. 61. 

Canada lumberman, May 15, 1925—Architect urges wider use of Canadian woods 
in building industry, by W. L. Somerville, p. 37-8. 

Canada lumberman, June 1, 1925—-The forest production of Canada, by R. G. 
Lewis, p. 00. 

Canada lumberman, June 15, 1925—-Adequate protection and continuous pro- 
duction needed for forests, by C. D. Howe, p. 43; Wood waste in Canada 
is appalling, by W. Kynoch, p. 51-2. 

Commerce monthly, May 1925.—Developments in the artificial silk situation, 


Cross tie bulletin, May 1925—What the Clarke-McNary forestry law means 
to the tie producer, by F. Dunlap, p. 4-10; Roads now requiring ties 
greater in size and better in quality, by H. Andrews, p. 12-16. 

Engineering and mining journal, Mar. 14, 1925—-What forestry means to the 
mining industry, by T. D. Woodbury, p. 443-6. 

Four L bulletin, May 1925—Relative humidity and forest fires, by F. A. Elliott, 
p. 13, 46; Idaho’s new forestry law, by E. G. Miller, p. 15. 

Gulf coast lumberman, June 1, 1925—California pine, p. 23-7. 

Hardwood record, Apr. 25, 1925.—A sensible conception of our forest future, p. 
15-16; Report to sub-committee on grading rules, Hardwood consulting com- 
mittee, p. 17-23. 

Lumber manufacturer and dealer, May 1, 1925—The nation’s lumber export 
trade, an economic necessity, by A. H. Oxholm, p. 21-2, 62; National iumber 
manufacturers give day to messages on American forest week, p. 33-5. 

Lumber manufacturer and dealer, May 15, 1925—A railroad joins movement 
with its own foresters, by J. K. Johnson, p. 30, 60. 

Lumber manufacturer and dealer, June 12, 1925—Wisconsin finds present poor 
farm lands would make paying forestry tracts, by E. R. McIntyre, p. 19-20. 

Lumber trade journal, May 1, 1925—The use of the small saw mills in con- 
nection with the large saw mills in the southern United States, by W. 
Delaney, p. 34-6. 

pees bade journal, June 1, 1925.—Second growth tupelo, by E. W. Hadley, 
Db “oh 

es ae journal June 15, 1925——Forest program under Clarke-McNary 
aw, p. 11, 22. 


Lumber world review, May 10, 1925.—Idaho’s new forestry law and new state 
forester, p. 48. 
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Lumber world review, May 25, 1925—Some facts about Philippine mahogany, 


_____ on shingle warp, p. 30-1. 

_National coopers’ journal, May 1925——Forest products laboratory defines 

7a identifying characteristics of various species of pine, p. 19 

an Naval ay’ review, May 2, 1925—Slash pine as strong a wood as long leaf 
pine, p. 

Naval stores review, May 16, 1925.—It pays big dividends to save the pine 
trees, by O. H. L. Wernicke, p. 6. 

New York lumber trade journal, June 15, 1925—Notes on the production of 

short length yard lumber, by A. T. Upson, p. 26 


weakening of the bast by various pulping methods, by S. D. Wells and 
E.R. Schafer, p. 239-42. 


Paper mill and wood pulp news, June 6, 1925.—Yield per cord of various woods 
in the sulphite process, by G. J. Armbruster, p. 22, 46; Straw board and 
straw paper, by H. G. Funsett, p. 30-4, 42. 

Paper mill and wood pulp news, June 13, 1925.—Forestry and the future of the 
paper industry, by H. P. Baker, p. 2, 14. 

_ Paper trade journal, Apr. 30, 1925—-How to measure white water losses, by 
V. Edwardes, p. 46-9. 

Paper trade journal, May 28, 1925.—_Filter mass, by G. Bonnet, p. 47-8. 

Paper trade journal, June 11, 1925—-The waste problem at news-print mills, 
by V. P. Edwardes, p. 58-60. 

Paper trade journal, June 25, 1925.—Forest resources and foreign trade, by 

- H. E. Shepard, p. 32-6. 
Pulp a paper Roma Apr. 23, 1925.—Forest fire control, by L. M. Chesley, 
. 459-60, 465. 

Pulp and paper magazine, Apr. 30, 1925.—Forest conservation in Canada, by H. 
Jorgensen, p. 486-7. Ges f 

Pulp and paper magazine, May 28, 1925.—Statistical methods in practical woods 


p. 603-4; Aerial survey operations, by B. F. Avery, p. 607-8. 

Pulp and paper magazine, June 4, 1925Forest exploitation madness, by F. J. 
D. Barnjum, p. 614. 

Southern lumber journal, May 15, 1925—Keeping fire out of your forests, by 
Ps. bunker, p. 55. ; 

Southern lumberman, May 2, 1925-—Will the lumber industry settle down or 
settle up, by W. Compton, p. 33-6; Farms to be major source of future 
timber supply, by O. E. Bradfute, p. 38-9; By-products display indicates 
close utilization at Ford sawmill, p. 43; Why the forest needs a doctor, by 
B. A. Darling, p. 44; Hogs, fire and disease versus long-leaf pine, by 
W. R. B. Hine, p. 45-6. a: 

Southern lumberman, May 9, 1925.—Softwood standardization program amplified 
at Washington conference, p. 35-6; Scientific utilization, by J. H. Town- 
send, p. 41-3; Hardwood inspection rules, by B. F. Dulweber, p. 43-7; The 
present status of public forestry measures, by L. C.-Bell, p. 47-9. 

Southern lumberman, May 30, 1925—Tennessee forestry association holds an- 
nual meeting in Nashville, p. 26; The lumber industry, by J. W. Blodgett, 

. 37-8. : 

nae lumberman, June 6, 1925——Grade-marking of north European lumber, 
by A. H. Oxholm, p. 49. ; 

eauthern lumberman, The 20, 1925.—Hardwood reforestation, by V. H. Sonder- 

er, p. 40-2. : 

Ga Pan June 27, 1925—Why lumber operations need long term 
financing, by F. R. Barns, p. 39; Mahogany logging in Mexico and British 
Honduras, p. 44. 

Timber trades journal, May 9, 1925.—Basla wood, p. 1509. 
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by W. Winslow, p. 30-1; Dr. Hermann von Schrenk reports effect of creosote 


Paper industry, May 1925.—The chemical constitution of flax straw and the 


Paper oe and wood pulp news, May 2, 1925.—Our forests, by R. S. Kellogg, - 


estimating, by W. G. Wright, p. 598-600; Log sorting, by J. R. Wallace, _ 
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i man, May 1925.—Views of forestry practice, p. 40-1, 48; Proposed Forest 
Boe fire Seotectital sales policy, p. 41; Perpetual forests in New Zealand, 
p. 49; Trees colored in the forest, p. 49; Heat treatment of infected wood, 
by E. E. Hubert, p. 52-4; Fighting the forest insect army, by A. R. Boone, 
p. 58-60; Shrinkage of wood and its relation to waste, by H. D. Tiemann, p. 
64: The Japanese viewpoint, by R. D. Horning, p. 74, 210; 1924 Pacific 
greater west stock door distribution, p. 76; Storing kiln dried lumber, by 
J. Brill, p. 111-12; Glues for use with wood, p. 152; Idaho’s new forestry 
laws, p. 161; Kiln drying common fir lumber, by C. W. Gould, p. 174, 176; 
New Mexican wooden rail log road, by C. E. Moore, p. 190; White pine 
blister rust, by V. Haskins, p. 194; Pulp, paper and cellulose industry of 
Finland, by M. Jalava, p. 202, 204; Salt preservation treatment of lumber, 
by J. Gulick, p. 210; Oregon forest fire laws to be enforced strictly, p. 
212-16. 

-U. S. commerce report, May 4, 1925—-Commanding position of oak in U. S. 
exports of hardwoods, by A. Oxholm, p. 275. 

U. S. commerce report, May 11, 1925——Present conditions in the European pulp 
and paper industries, by D. R. Heath and others, p. 338-9; March wood 
exports and imports, p. 347-8. 

U. S. commerce report, May 25, 1925——California redwood in the export field, 
p. 477-8; American lumber meets strong competition in Italian markets, 
by H. C. MacLean, p. 478. 

U. S. commerce report, June 1, 1925.—Irish free state lumber imports, p. 538. 

U. S. commerce report, June 8, 1925——Destination of United States cooperage 
exports, p. 593; April wood exports and imports, p. 593-4. 

U. S. commerce report, June 29, 1925——-The lumber export trade of Sweden, by- 
A. Oxholm; p. 762-4. 

West coast lumberman, May 1, 1925.—The suitability of wooden houses for 
the United Kingdom, by H. Watson, p. 43, 45; California lumber resources, 
p. 59, 232; Protect the west’s splendid forests from fire, by G. C. Joy 
and others, p. 66-74; Special fire-weather warning service for Pacific coast, 
by M. B. Summers and G. W. Alexander, p. 75, 80; Chair manufacture 
in Oregon and Washington, by. W. H. Gibbons and H. M. Johnson, p. 98-9, 
102-6; Sustained yield on the national forests, by E. Koch, p. 108-9, 112; 
Uncle Sam, lumberman, by T. D. Woodbury, p. 110-12; Water shipments 
of lumber from Pacific northwest. for thirty-one years, p. 116, 120-1; Our 
lumber export trade, by A. H. Oxholm, p. 114-15; Comparative tests of 
white oak and Douglas fir barrels, by T. R. C. Wilson, p. 127-8; Douglas fir: 
how it grows, by T. T. Munger, p. 130-2; It looks like a good buy, by T. 
i ee p. 161, 164; Mapping forests from the air, by F. T. Jenkins, 

West coast lumberman, June 15, 1925—-New fire pr i i 
WeoB Green ee ew fire protection regulations, by 

Wood worker, May 1925.—The timber resources of the United States by S. 

Hy aes. ae pies ) 

yood-worker, June 1925——Some experiments j ing 
SCRE, p. Baa p ts in wood bending, by W. J. Black- 

Wood working industries, May 1925—The detection and relief of caseharden- 
ing, P. te ae weet glue joints, D. 24-5; An interesting discourse 
5 28.9. 36° oy C. J. Humphrey, p. 27, 37; Why glues stick, by W. L. Jones, 

Wood working industries, June 1925.—Cutting the full woods run to dimension 
by A. O. Benson, p. 28-9; Why the wood-lots of New York are losing 
money, by F. F. Moon, p. 30-2; A few remarks on the Malacca cane, p. 35-6. 

Forests journals 


Allgemeine forst- und jagdzeitung, Apr. 192 i ini 

mi st- ag g, Apr. 1925—Zur kennzeichnune einige - 

normer forstlich genutzter boden, by H. Siichting, p. 137-51: Zar ca 
der forsteinrichtung in Bayern, by Schtipfer, p. 176-70. ; 
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Allgemeine forst- und jagdzeitung, May 1925—Dauerwald, by Erdmann, p. 

3 185-93; Uebergangswirtschaft, by R. Kautz, p. 193-200; Sapinschellack, by 

O. Aschan, p. 200-7; Ueber trockentorf-bekampfung, by Helbig, p. 207-13; 

a. Beitrag zur kenntnis des kiefernharzgallenwicklers und des kiefernknos- 
_-___ pentriebwicklers, by H. Gasow, p. 213-20. 

a American forests and forest life, May 1925.—More forests, better fishing, by 

, - C. Reitell, p. 259-62, 296; The forests of Lafayette’s country, by J. D. 

Guthrie, p. 263-6; Franconia Notch in danger, by R. P. Bass, p. 267-8, 290; 

The problem of the gypsy automobilist, by H. Evison, p. 273-4; The Graves 

redwood grove, named for Henry S. Graves, p. 280; The thirst of trees, by 


R. D. Forbes, p. 281-4; Buying national forests, by W. C. Hawley, p. 293-5, | 


_ 304; Connecticut’s progress, p. 297-8. 

_ American forests and forest life, June 1925.—A forest fire that cost Uncle Sam 
fifteen million dollars, by O. P. Newman, p. 323-6; Light in the forest, by 
R. D. Forbes, p. 330-4, 376-7; The story of a great American tree, by 
W. H. Bertenshaw, p. 338; When the pines come back, by J. B. Woods, p. 
- 339-42; The stick in the raisin, by F. M. Sweeley, p. 346-8, 360; Recreation 
as a federal land use, by H. H. Chapman, p. 349-51, 378-80; The olive and 
the oriole, by P. G. Hunt, p. 354-6; Drought or overgrazing, by T. Charles, 
p. 359-60; Reflections of a tree warden on the planting and care of shade 
trees, by E. P. Mudge, p. 361; The New London oak, by C. H. Thomas, 
Australian forestry journal, Feb. 1925——Forest devastation in Australia and 
Tasmania, by A. Heim, p. 31-3; Forest insects no. 7: some weevil borers 
in dead hoop pine; p. 33-6; Our earthern tanks, by J. C. Grieve, p. 40-5; 

National forest area for Australia, p. 46-7. 
Australian forestry journal, Mar. 1925—From savagery to silviculture, by E. 
H. F. Swain, p. 61-6; The exploitation of mallet bark, p. 69-72; The forest 

3 formations of Western Australia, no. 8, by C. A. Gardner, p. 72-5. 

Bulletin de la Société centrale forestiére de Belgique, Mar.-Apr. 1925.—La 
noctuelle du pin, by A. Clarinval, p. 153-66; Bois mort et acidité du sol, by 
L. Drumaux, p. 166-76; La maladie des ormes, by A. A., p. 176-81; Les 
mannes du méléze et du sapin de Douglas, by A. Henry, p. 182-8; Des 
différents modes de semis en pépiniére, by A. D., p. 202-4; Utilité et mode 
d’emploi du carbolineum, by M. D., p. 210-11; L’agaric du méléze, by A. 
Henry, p. 212-13; Santalacées et bois de santal, by C. Groud, p. 214-17. 

Centralblatt fiir das gesamte forstwesen, 1925.—Eine servitutablosung, by Ritt- 
meyer, p. 29-41; Die walder Russlands, by A. Tolsky, p. 42-5. 

Empire forestry journal, Dec. 1924—-Some factors affecting a forest policy, 
by A. C. Forbes, p. 158-68; The forests of British Guiana, by L. S. Hohen- 
kerk, p. 169-79; Forestry in Queensland, by E. H. F. Swain, p. 180-9; The 
facts and possibilities of silviculture in Canada, by E. H. Finlayson, p. 
190-200; The pulpwood resources of Canada, by F. Story, p. 201-6; Parasitic 
trees of South India, by C. A. Barber, p. 213-22; The communal forest 
system, by J. C. Corbin. p. 237-43; The irrigated plantations of the Punjab, 
by R. M. Gorrie, p. 244-9; Planting and replacing Canadian forests, by 
E. L. Chicanot, p. 250-5; Wood preservation, by C. M. Taylor, p. 256-62; 
Australian forestry: its aims and objects, by V. B. Trapp, p. 263-5. 

Forest leaves, June 1925—Private forestry, by R. L..Emerick, p. 35-6; The 
proposed forestry loan bill enabling act, p. 37-9; What trees are replac- 
ing our chestnut, by H. M. Nicholas, p. 44-5; The Tobyhanna national 
forest, p. 46. : 

Forest patrolman, May 15, 1925—Slash disposal in the Douglas fir region, 
by C. C. Scott, p. 2; Forest experiment station activities briefly sketched, by 
T. T. Munger, p. 2; American forest week, by J. D. Guthrie, p. 3; Idaho's 
new forestry law, p. 4. theta 

Forest patrolman, June 15, 1925.—State forestry legislation, by J. G. Peters, 
p. 1; Selective white cedar slash, by W. A. Langille, p. 2; Montana’s state 
forests, by R. P. McLaughlin, p. 4. 
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Forstwissenschaftliches centralblatt, Mar. 1 1925—Die -versuchsanstellung im : 
eae rs bestand, by Gutmann, p. 188-99; Aus dem stidosteuropdischen Fe 


urwalde, by J. Frohlich, p. 199-206. , ) : : 
Te ene centralblatt, Mar. 15, 1925—Ein beitrag zur hydromecha- 
nik der triftstrasse und zur berechnung einer klause als schwergewichtsmauer, 
by J. Duhm, p. 209-18; Zwei waldordnungen aus dem 16. jahrhundert, by 
Vanselow, p. 218-25; Von holzkonservierung, by F. Moll, p. 225-30. 
Forstwissenschaftliches centralblatt, April 1,-1925——Zur losung der nonnenbe- 
kimpfungsfrage auf biologischem wege, by Klock, p. 241-5; Aushieb von 
eicheniiberhaltern nach kronenabschuss, by Langer, p. 245-52. : 
Forstwissenschaftliches centralblatt, April 15, 1925—Der plenterwald, der ge- 
mischte wald, und die stammformen der laubhdlzer, by H. Burger, p. 281-6; 
Zur frage der bestimmung der formen der bodensaure in waldbéden, by H. 
Niklas and A. Heck, p. 287-98; An den badischen forstverein, by Gretsch, 


p. 298-314. ; 
Hawaiian forester and agriculturist, Jan-Mar, 1925—Report on Kawailoa forest 
reserve, Oahu, by C-S. Judd, p. 6-9. : 


Illustrated Canadian forest and outdoors, May 1925—Every 20 minutes a forest 
fire starts, by C. D. Howe, p. 259-60; The balm of Gilead on the prairie, 
by A. Mitchell, p. 273-4. . 

Illustrated Canadian forest and outdoors, June 1925—Our national parks, by 
J. B. Harkin, p. 319-21, 333-4; The tree route to happy homes, by M. J. 
Stevenson, p. 322-4, 348; The spread of little trees, by A. G. Cooch, p. 332; 


About forest parks, by W. A. Dowler, p. 335-7; Forest fire control, by L. . 


M. Chesley, p. 347. , 

Indian forester, Apr. 1925.—The Goalpara forest tramway,*p. 147-51; Anogeissus 
acuminata (Yon); report on green material tested under project no. 1, by 
L. N. Seaman, p. 151-9; Epicormic branches in sal, by S. Howard, p. 160-3; 
mare ees for securing the germination of teak seed, by M. S. Tuggerse, 
Dp. -70. 

Indian forester, May 1925.—The teak canker grub (Dihammus cervinus), by C. 
F. Beeson, p. 187-92; Suitable field crops for sal taungya in the United Prov- 
inces, by M. S. Husain, p. 192-8; Oil from the fruit of Carapa moluccensis 
and C. obovata, by W. A. Robertson, p. 199-200; Iron floats for logs in the 
Bandon district, southern Siam, by D. Bourke, p. 200-3; Eight annas more, 
by S. Fitzgerald, p. 203-4; The artificial development of sporophores of 
Polyporus gilvus, by A. H. Khan, p. 205-7; The yield in U. P. sal forests, 
by C. G. Trevor, p. 207-11; Von Mantel’s formula, by W. Schlich, p. 231-4. 


Journal forestier suisse, May 1925——Accroisement et possibilité, by A. Pillichody, 
p. 101-8; Statistique forestiére suisse et données sur les exploitations dans les 
foréts suisses en 1922 et 1923, by H. Badoux, p. 108-13. 

Journal forestier suisse, June 1925—La derniére revision de l’aménagement des 
foréts de Lausanne, by E. Buchet, p. 125-31; Un musée forestier suisse, by 
A. Barbey, p. 131-6. Propos sur la forét du Japon, by H. Badoux, p. 136-8. 

Journal of forestry, May-June 1925.—Forestry: a profession for leaders, by F. 
F’. Moon, p. 443-5; The profession of forestry and the public mind, by O. 
M. Butler, p. 446-50; Forests or forestry, by M. H. Moyer, p. 451-6; Policy 
for forest land acquisition by New York state, by A. Macdonald, p. 457-9; 
Forestry management on privately owned land, by C. M. Stevens and A. 
Cary, p. 460-75; Range management and forestry, by A. W. Sampson and 
Jack. Jardine, p. 476-86; The supply of and demand for timber, by» Ba Es 
Kirkland, p. 487-95; Notes on the cause of eccentric growth in RE ony (C. 
E. Behre, p. 504-7; Fumigating and sterilizing tree seed, by W. Metcalf, p. 
508-12; Lessons from Swedish forestry for America, by G, S: Perry, p, 5162 
17; Notes on the winging and cleaning of forest tree seed in Scandinavia 
by H. I. Baldwin, p. 535-6; Forest fire protection in Ohio, by B. E. Leete, 
iy SS SYAD Woodland inspection under the Indiana forest land tax reduction 
act, by G. R. Phillips, p. 538-9: Device for measuring increment borings, by 
R. R. Fenska, p. 540-2; Shaping a policy for the Society, by S. B. Detwiler 
p. 545-8; Seventeenth annual meeting, p. 550-4. i 
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New York forestry yearbook, 1925.—Forestry research, the basis of forestry, b 
S. T. Dana, p. 11-12; Taxation on forest lands, by S. C. Mastick, p. 13-15, 
47; The state conservation commission and the reforestation movement, p. 
17-19; A report by the committee on state forest policy, p. 29-31; Steps 
toward a comprehensive forest policy for the state of New York, by R. S. 
Hosmer, p. 32-4; New York state forest policy, by E. H. Hall, p. 35-9; 
Forest regulation without representation, by A. B. Recknagel, p. 40-1; The 
forestry situation in New York state, by H. C. Belyea, p. 42-4; Forestry in 
Switzerland, p. 45-6. 

Revue des eaux et foréts, Apr. 1925.—Maladie des chataigniers en Corse, by J. 

Dufrénoy, p. 149-56; Nomenclature du tarif des douanes concernant les bois 

communs, by A. Arnould, p. 212-19. 

Revue des eaux et foréts, May 1925.—Foréts nouvelles des Cévennes, by A. 
Flaugére, p. 201-11; Les mots forestiers de la langue gauloise, by G. Huffel, 
p. 220-4; Chronique suisse, by A. Barbey, p. 225-8. 

Société forestiére de Franche-Comté. Bulletin trimestriel, Mar. 1925——Le ver- 
glas de 1925 dans la région de Belfort, by Bourguet, p. 6-12; Mise en ex- 
ploitation des foréts domaniales du nord de l’arrondissement d’Alais, by Jou- 
bert, p. 18-27; Améliorations pastorales, by A. Fron, p. 29-34. 

Tharandter forstliches jahrbuch, 1925—-Das ratsel des eichentriebschnittes, by 
H. Prell, p. 49-62; Die theorie der werte und die theorie der produktiven 
krafte in der forstwirtschaft, by Martin, p. 63-71. 

Zeitschrift fiir forst- und jagdwesen, Mar. 1925—Der waldbauliche wert der 
diinensande sowie der sandbéden im allgemeinen, by Albert, p. 129-39; Volks-, 

- privat- und forstwirtschaftslehre in ihren beziehungen, by R. Liefmann, p. 

140-80; Aus der rumanischen forstindustrie, by E. Zierau, p. 181-4. 


NOTES 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA TO EMPHASIZE FOREST RESEARCH 


Dr. Henry Schmitz, who for the past six years has been connected 
with the School of Forestry, University of Idaho, has resigned from a 
professorship in that institution to accept the headship of the Division 
of Forestry, College of Agriculture, University of Minnesota. Dr. 
Schmitz is a graduate from the College of Forestry, University of 
Washington, and holds his doctor’s degree from the Henry Shaw School 
of Botany, Washington University. 

The appointment of Dr. Schmitz is the first step of a general plan 
of development and reorganization of the forestry work at the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota. The University recognizes its responsibility in help- 
ing solve the forest problems of the state. The solving of these prob- 
lems will require a large number of technical foresters and an immense 
amount of fundamental research. 

A forest experiment station in a very favorable location has been 
established in connection with the Division at Cloquet. This station is 


now cooperating with the United States Forest Service through the 
Lake States Experiment Station, The Cloquet Experiment Station of- 


fers unexcelled opportunities for graduate instruction and research in 
forest management, mensuration, silviculture and utilization, and it is 
planned to more fully utilize these advantages. Nearly 400,000 acres 
of forest lands under the control of the State Forest Department give 
like opportunities and a station at Itasca Park provides exceptional 
facilities for research in forest biology. 

The extensive development of the pulp and paper industry in the 
state has introduced many new factors in the forestry situation. This 
industry utilizing the second growth, and the trees which were not long 
ago considered inferior, has shown a marked increase and has an almost 
unlimited possibility for growth if the forests are preserved. The sil- 
vicultural and management problems arising incident to the develop- 
nent of this industry will demand no little attention in the general re- 
search program of the Division of Forestry. 

Plans are now being considered which will allow the individual 
members of the faculty more time for investigation and research in 
their respective fields. It is also hoped to establish a number of addi- 
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tional research fellowships for graduate students in the near future. 
The number of important problems which demand immediate attention 
makes these measures almost imperative. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA SIMPLIFIES FORESTRY CURRICULA 


An important change has been made in the curricula of the forestry 
school at the University of California. Heretofore two curricula were 
_— offered, one, “General Forestry” intended for those students who de- 
4 sired to follow purely forestry lines, and under which they could also 
specialize in grazing and range management; the second, “Forest Utili- 
z zation” intended for those students who intended to make some engi- 
neering phase of forestry their life work. Under this curriculum it was 
, possible to specialize in either logging engineering or forest products 
engineering. 

Beginning August 15, the Forest Utilization curriculum will be 
discontinued and there will be but one curriculum—“Forestry.” The 
graduation requirements are such, however, that a student may so ar- 
range his program of study as to permit specialization in pure forestry 
or grazing. The change has been one toward simplification but in ef- 
fect it is more far reaching. It is still possible for a student to specialize 
in forest utilization and forest products if he so desires. However, a 
student coming to the University with the clear intention of eventually 
following logging engineering or some other engineering phase of lum- 
bering or forest products will be advised to enroll in the College of 
Mechanical Engineering and make engineering his major subject. He 
will also be advised to take along with his engineering such of the for- 
estry courses as are recommended by the Division of Forestry. It thus 
becomes simply a matter of which college a student enrolls in. The 
faculty of the California forestry school was guided in making the 
change by a united conviction that a logging engineer, sawmill engineer, 
or a forest products engineer should be essentially an engineer and that 
his training should be fundamentally strong in engineering sciences, 
physics, mathematics, mechanics, etc. The forestry viewpoint, the rela- 
tion of logging to forestation, methods of the forester and forest eco- 
nomics will, as before, be obtained in the courses such a student takes 
in the Division of Forestry. The individual courses of the Division of 
Forestry, including those concerned with lumbering and forest products, 
remain unchanged. 
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The above policy has been in effect several years where the chem- 
istry of forest products was concerned. Students desiring to specialize 
in this field are advised to enroll in the College of Chemistry, make 
chemistry their major and forestry their minor subject. 

The changes here announced will, it is anticipated, eliminate many 
difficulties in arranging programs of study and at the same time give 
the students the strongest kind of fundamental training for their par- 
ticular field of interest. 

E. F. 


FILIBERT ROTH 


“Education in Forestry,” by Henry S. Graves, Vol. XXIII, No. 2, 
February, 1925. 

Any reference to or discussion of Forestry Education in America 
which does not mention the name of Filibert Roth is incomplete. His 
years of untiring work in federal, state and educational forestry, dur- 
ing which time he gave generously of his intense enthusiasm and won- 
derful personality to all with whom he came in contact, speak most elo- 
quently for placing him as one of the foremost forestry educators in 
America. 

Also, synonymous with the name Roth, the University of Michigan 
Forest School (which offered until about 1916 only a post-graduate 
course in Forestry, and whose graduates for years secured “high mark” 
and “high average” in the Civil Service Examination and carried into 
the field, at home and abroad, the teachings and enthusiasm of “Daddy” 
Roth) deserves better, in any discussion on Forestry Education, than 
to be classed as one of the schools established during the decade fol- 
lowing the establishment of Forest Schools at Cornell and Yale. 

M. D. Knapp. 


WHY IS A “CUNIT?” 


Board feet log scale (no one knows how many varieties), board 
feet mill scale, solid cubic feet, stacked cubic feet, linear feet, long cords, 
short cords, long tons, short tons, pieces: haven’t we enough units for 
measuring wood? Will we get the uniformity that Kellogg admits is 
desirable by adding still another ? 

If we must, it seems to me that before the cunit becomes firmly es- 
tablished by long usage it would be worth while to consider seriously 
the adoption of the cubic meter, and thus make our statistics more read- 
ily comparable with those of most other countries. Of course, a cubic 
meter is not a nice, even multiple of a cubic foot, like the cunit, but it 
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is just as easy to convert our indefinite 70 to 100 foot cords into cubic 
meters as into cunits. Nor is there any reason why cubic meters should 
have to be derived from cubic feet. Trees or logs can be measured with 
metric measures just as easily as with the other kind, or volume tables 
can be prepared in cubic meters even with diameters and lengths meas- 
ured in feet and inches. 

An important point in favor of the cubic meter for the pulp in- 


_- dustry is the fact that volume and weight bear a simple definite relation 


(volume in cubic meters x specific gravity equals weight in metric tons), 
which would make conversion very easy. 
W. N. SPARHAWK. 


HAIL STORM INJURY TO YOUNG TREES 


When in our forest school days we read in Schlich or Hartig about 
the injury done to young forest trees or to plantations by hailstorms, 
we were inclined to smile indulgently at European foresters who could 
get excited about the effects of hailstorms, when we had such vastly 
greater forest devastation caused by fires, insects, diseases, etc. 

We have had an opportunity here in Massachusetts this past sum- 
mer to see what a hailstorm can do to young forest growth. During 
the first week in June, a severe thunder and hailstorm, accompanied by 
cyclone wind, swept in a tract about a mile wide across the southerly end 
of Plymouth County. The hailstones were said to have been well over 
an inch in diameter. In the village of Buzzards Bay, windows were 
shattered and crops ruined. One house, known to the writer, had 23 
windows broken and a small greenhouse lost 250 lights of glass. The 
forest growth in this region is not very valuable, consisting of pitch pine 
and scrub oak. On the south end of the Standish State Forest, which 
came within the track of the storm, there was a 150 acre white pine 
plantation, 10 years old. On the westerly side of the trunk of these 
pines and all pitch pines less than two inches in diameter, the bark is 
bruised and scoured off and all small branches and twigs broken off. 
The hailstorm penetrated one-eighth inch or more. 

The effect on the pitch pines is curious because on the westerly side 
the black scaly outer bark has been rossed off, leaving the red inner 
bark exposed, while on the east side, the trees present the normal ap- 
pearance with their dark scaly bark. It looks as though a large per- 
centage of the smaller trees will die because the foliage is turning brown 
and bark beetles are getting in their work-on injured trees. 
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The scrub oaks do not seem to have suffered any beyond the lac- 
eration of their foliage, which was only partially developed when the 
storm took place. «aS 

The future development of this storm beaten area should make an 


interesting study. 
Hy-Oy Goors 


PULP SUPPLIES SOUGHT IN LAKE STATES 


D. A. Crocker, a graduate of the Biltmore Forest School, and until 
recently vice-president in charge of woodlands of the Eastern Manu- 
facturing Company, of Bangor, Maine, has just been appointed For- 
ester in the woodlands.section of the American Paper and Pulp Asso- 
ciation, New York City. 

Mr. Crocker is leaving New York immediately for two months’ 
field work in the Northern Lake States, where a reconnaissance survey 
will be made of forests and forest lands, to be followed by a report on 
the practicability of insuring the pulp and paper mills of the Lake States 
a permanent supply of wood from the forest areas.of those states. A 
considerable proportion of the pulpwood now used in the pulp and paper 
mills of the Lake States is coming from outside the states in which used 
and it is hoped that the work which Mr. Crocker has before him will 
assist materially in hastening the application of sound methods of forest 
management over the great areas of land in the Northern Lake States 
which are better suited to the growing of forests than any other crop. 


STATE FORESTER RESIGNS 


V. H. Sondregger, for nearly five years State Forester of Louis- 
iana, resigns his position on October 1, 1925, to become associated with 
Banzhaf, & Watson, Inc., Forest Engineers of Milwaukee, Wisc. Son- 
deregger will be located in New Orleans and will have charge of the 
development of the engineering work of the firm in the southern field. 

At the same time comes the announcement of the enforced resigna- 
tion of Conservation Commissioner Everett, of Louisiana. He will be 
succeeded by Dr. V. K. Irion, recently appointed by Governor Fuqua. 

Sonderegger’s successor has not been announced by the new com- 
missioner. 


SOCIETY AFFAIRS 


WHAT ABOUT THE JOURNAL? 


In 1917, 9 years ago, the Forestry Quarterly under the editor- 
ship of Dr. B. Fernow and the Proceedings of the Society of Ameri- 
can Foresters, edited by R. Zon, combined into the Journal of F orestry. 
It is of interest to analyze the growth of the Journal since that time and 


determine what conclusions may be drawn with regard to its future 


development. The table below presents compactly, in round figures, 
the salient facts. 

The Forestry Quarterly was printed at an annual deficit almost 
exclusively covered by Dr. Fernow himself. The Journal of Forestry 
except for the year 1919 when the increased cost of printing resulted 
in a deficit and made necessary an increase of from $3 to $4 in the 
subscription price, has been financially sound. Besides furnishing the 
Journal to all its dues-paying members at a small cost, it actually was 
bringing’ in an annual revenue of from $325 to $568. These surpluses 


‘do not include the income from advertising or the sale of back numbers 


which has averaged $500 per year. The transfer of the printing of 
the Journal in the fall of 1924 from Washington to St. Paul has re- 
sulted in a decrease in the cost per copy, first to 40 cents in the year 
1924, and then to 37 cents for this year, from the previous costs of 
44 cents and 45 cents per issue. This is in spite of the fact that the 
total amount of printed text during the past year has been increased 
and the number of issues increased from 8 to 9. Still the surplus in 
1925 promises to exceed any other year since the amalgamation of the 
two publications. 

These results have been accomplished, it is true, by some sacrifice 
in the mechanical make-up of the Journal and strict economies also 
in the way of half tones and tables, especially when compared with 
the years 1917 and 1918. The printing costs are still very high, almost 
double the pre-war costs. The cost of distributing the Journal has 
also increased because of the increase in postal rates, particularly in 
the case of copies returned for insufficient address-and in the mailing of 
single copies. 

The number of copies per issue has grown within the last few years 
from 1,200 to 1,900. The largest increase has been during the past 
year when the number of copies per issue was increased from 1,600 
to 1,900. Even this number barely leaves a reserve for extra copies. 
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The issue should be 2,000 at least. The policy authorized by the 
Executive Board last year to put the Journal on a 12 issue basis 
brought an additional burden upon the financing of the Journal. 

Are we justified in view of these increased total costs of handling 
the Journal to reduce the Journal’s budget, as has been suggested, 
or to increase the subscription price of from $4 to $5 per year? 

In 1920 when the increase was made from $3 to $4, there was 


-_ an actual deficit in running the Journal of $290. There is no such deficit 


at present. On the contrary, the revenue from running the Journal 
this year will probably be higher than for any previous year. At the 
present subscription price then, the Journal may continue to run at 
about its present form. It may go on to a 12 issue basis, but can not 
increase the total number of pages printed per volume. It can not 
afford to print a large number of tables or half tones. If there is to 
be any improvement in the appearance of the Journal, there must be 
a larger budget for the Journal or a higher subscription price. A 
higher subscription price means largely shifting the burden to sub- 
scribers of the Journal who are not members of the Society, since mem- 
bers receive the Journal at cost. Out of 1,900 copies issued only 1,100 
go to regular members of the Society, and 800 to outside subscribers. 
Under these circumstances, it seems unfair that the increased burden 
of publishing the Journal should be met by the 800 subscribers alone 
while the bulk of the readers enjoy an enlarged and more frequent 
Journal without additional cost. 

To put the Journal on a 12 issue basis, provide for at least 
200 additional copies per issue, and improve the present make-up 
of the Journal will require a minimum of $7,900 or $1,600 above 
this year’s allotment of $6,300. To make it fair all around, half of 
this increase or $800 should be met by the outside subscribers, and the 
other half by the Society. 

For these reasons it would be desirable, beginning January 1, 1926, 
to increase the subscription price of the Journal of Forestry from $4.00 
to $5.00. If this higher subscription price is put into effect, the 
Society itself should increase the annual budget for the Journal by 
$800 in addition to the revenue for the increased subscription price; 
or a total increase of $1,600. 

Since the Journal of Forestry is the most important expression 
of the professional activity of the Society; since it is the only means 
of crystalizing professional sentiment and promoting professional 
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progress, should not the plan for financing a better and bigger and 
more influential organ of the Society receive consideration over a paid 
secretary? Particularly since the Journal is not only self-supporting 
but actually contributes revenue into the treasury of the Society and 
the plan proposed i is simple and within easy realization. 

The Editor is not certain that such-an increase in the subscription 
price of the Journal can be effected through the authority of the Edi- 
torial Board alone. He is rather inclined to think that such a change 
should be sanctioned by the Executive Board. Furthermore, any in- 
crease in the Journal budget has to be passed by the Executive Board. 

The matter is, therefore, being submitted for the consideration of 
the Executive Board but meanwhile this notice is published as a 
preliminary announcement to all our subscribers who are partners in 
the Journal of Forestry. It is also printed here in the hope that the 
membership as a whole may want to express opinion on the future 
development of the Journal of Forestry. 

—KEditor. 


CHARLES LATHROP PACK FORESTRY PRIZE 


The Charles Lathrop Pack prize is the gift of Mr. Pack to the 
Society of American Foresters, to be awarded under conditions deter- 
mined upon by the Society. The prize will consist of $500 and will 
be awarded for two years, at the end of 1925 and at the end of 1926 
($500 each year). The Executive Council of the Society has decided 
that the prize shall be for a professional rather than a popular article, 
and has left the further details to a special committee. The conditions 
are as follows: 

The 1925 prize will be awarded for the paper which presents con- 
cisely, and in such a way as to be understood by the average intelligent 
lay reader, the best contribution to the advancement of forestry. The 
contribution may consist of original results of the author’s work, or 
may cover a new viewpoint or new presentation of already known facts 
or principles. Each paper will be limited to 10,000 words in length, and 
may include a reasonable amount of illustrations if essential. The man- 
uscript must be typewritten, and must be submitted to the Chairman of 
the Committee, Barrington Moore, 925 Park Avenue, New York, on or 
before November 1, 1925. The manuscript will not be signed, but each 
author will write the title of his paper, together with his name and ad- 
dress, on a slip of paper which he will place in a sealed envelope, la- 
beled “Author’s name” and enclose with the manuscript. 


f 
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The competition is open to all members, senior members and fel- 
lows of the Society of American Foresters in good standing. The award 
will be announced at the annual meeting of the Society. 

The Society reserves the right to withhold the prize if in its judg- 
ment an award is not justified. 

Committee on Charles Lathrop Pack Prize 

BARRINGTON Moore, Chairman. 
J. A. FERGusoNn 
G. A. PEARSON 


DEATH OF GEORGE RAYMOND ORR 

George Raymond Orr, a senior member of the Society, died on 
May 29, 1925, at Sacramento, California, from an infection follow- 
ing an operation for appendicitis. Death came suddenly and at a time 
when his friends thought him to be recovering. 

Mr. Orr was born in 1886 and was a graduate of the Minnesota 
Forest School. He is survived by a mother, brother, wife and three 
small children. For a number of years he was logging engineer on 
the Plumas National Forest and made his home at Quincy, California. 

The District 5 News Letter of June 5 had this to say about 
Mr. Orr: 

“He was an outstanding man in the Service in ability to handle 
effectively a great volume of timber sale work, largely because of his 
very likeable personality and his complete understanding of the prob- 
lems found in all of the branches of work. He knew the job from 
the ground up. Through his reasonable but firm handling of the prob- 
lems that arose he inspired a confidence in the Service in the eyes of 
the men with whom he came in contact that has been a big factor in 
the administration of the Plumas. With it all, he was a real forester. 
He was successful in having the areas logged under his supervision 


handled with the minimum of damage to the forest.” 
EMANUEL FRITz, 
Secretary, California Section. 


A TRIBUTE FROM THE PLUMAS FOREST OFFICERS 


George Raymond Orr entered the Forest Service in July, 1910, 
and was assigned to the Plumas National Forest as Field Assistant. His 
work during the first eight years consisted of timber cruising and as- 
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sisting in timber sales supervision. Owing to his extensive. experience 
in timber work gained during these years and the ability to handle ac- 
tivities of this nature, he was, in 1918, placed in entire field charge of 
all timber sale work on the Forest and given the title of Lumberman. 

Up to this time the business of selling Government timber on a 
large scale was comparatively new. Sale policies were in their forma- 
tive stage and adequate cutting regulations and methods were largely 
undeveloped. His great problem, therefore, in handling this work was 
not only the task of putting into practical application the silvicultural 
theory of timber cutting and logging, but to overcome, by fair dealing 
and the exercise of good judgment, the purchaser’s lack of confidence 
in the Government’s ability to sell its timber in a business-like way. 

His theory of practice was never to make a decision unless he was 
sure of his ground, which necessitated a close study of every detail of 
the logging operations in so far as they affected the silvicultural require- 
ments of the Government. He put his whole heart and soul into this 
work, and as a result of such close application and study he worked 
out original and practical methods of logging and rules of timber mark- 
ing which have since been adopted as standard for the entire Pacific 
Coast. His ability in the successful administration of Government sales 
work was recognized by all Forest officers throughout California, and 
the timber sale areas over which he has had direct supervision have 
been used each year as models for the guidance of visiting Forest off- 
cers from other parts of the United States engaged in similar lines of 
work. 

In recognition of his ability he was, in 1924, given the title of Log- 
ging Engineer, the highest field position attainable in this particular 
branch of Forest Service work. An outstanding reason for his success 
was his faculty for gaining the confidence of the timber operators and 
the friendship of the lumberjacks, which enabled him to carry out his 
ideas with the minimum amount of friction. 

To his co-workers in the Service he was ever an inspiration by rea- 
son of his earnest endeavor to maintain the highest possible standards 
in his work, his readiness to undertake cheerfully any task in the line 
of duty, however burdensome, and his friendliness toward all. 

His loss to the Service is incalculable because of his years of train- 
ing and experience, which fitted him to take a leading part in the future 
development of timber sales practice. 

We can not find words to express our deep sense of personal loss. 
We will miss him at his desk, we will miss his cheerful smile and glad 
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“—* Vy. Fear 
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_ hand-shake over the Forest, and we will miss him in our homes where 


his ‘presence has never failed to bring good cheer. May we continue 
to live as he lived, showing always a kindly, cheerful spirit, and with a 
pleasant word for everyone. Plumas Forest Officers. 


DEATH OF STUART J. FLINTHAM 


Mr. Stuart J. Flintham, a member of the Society, died very sud- 
denly on June 11. Mr. Flintham was a graduate of Cornell and of 


‘the Yale Forest School (1904). Following graduation he was with 


the U. S. Forest Service for several years, and since 1911 he was 
Forester for Los Angeles County, California. In the latter work he 
was eminently successful. He won the support of the public and off- 
cers of the county and developed his department into a larger and 
stronger organization than is found in most states. Most of the work 
was along the lines of fire protection, but forest and roadside planting 
work has in late years been growing in importance. The magnitude 
of the activities of the Los Angeles forestry department may be gauged 
from the size of the annual appropriations—in the neighborhood of 
$300,000. At the time of his death Mr. Flintham had been nominated 
for senior membership. 
EMANUEL FRI1z, 
Secretary, California Section. 


MINuTEs OF SUMMER MEETING 
New Yorxk SeEctTIon, SocteETy oF AMERICAN FORESTERS 
IrHaca, New York, JUNE 16 anv 17, 1925 
MORNING SESSION, JUNE 16 
The Summer Meeting of the New York Section of the Society 
of American Foresters was held at Ithaca, June 16 and 17, 1925. The 
meeting was called to order by Chairman Moon at 11:00 A. M., June 
16, in the Club Room of Fernow Hall, Cornell University. 
Finances—$100 to the Society 
The Secretary reported briefly on the finances of the Section, 
indicating a bank balance of $107.58 as of May 31, 1925. The Sec- 
tion voted to contribute $100 to the Society towards a fund for the 
employment of a paid secretary, the money to be paid following the 
next annual meeting of the Section. 
EVENING SESSION, JUNE 16 


Program Recommendations: Annual Meeting of the Society 
At the evening session, Chairman Moon presented correspondence 
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from Major R. Y. Stuart, Chairman of the Society’s Committee on 
Meetings, relative to the program of the Society’s annual meeting. 
After considerable discussion the Section decided that a program giving 
approximately equal weights to discussion of technical problems and 
Society affairs would probably be most acceptable, that for the tech- 
nical discussion there should be a major theme, using approximately 
70 per cent of the allowable time, and minor subjects for 30 per 
cent; and further, that there should be concise presentation of subjects, 
followed by extended discussion, but there should be a reduction in 
the total number of papers and a time limit set both on the presenta- 
tion and discussion of each paper. 

The Section recommended that the Society accept the U. S. Forest 
Product’s Laboratory’s invitation to meet next in Madison. 


A Committee on Standards 

At the suggestion of A. S. Hopkins, Dean Moon appointed a 
committee, consisting of A. S. Hopkins, Chairman, A. B. Recknagel 
and H. C. Belyea, to prepare definite recommendations covering the 
scope of activity for a proposed Committee on Standards to pass on 
statistics, policy, etc., as advanced by the various factors of the So- 
ciety, in order that the foresters of New York State might act as 
a unit on important state policies, etc. 


Meeting of International Congress of Plant Sciences 

Dean Hosmer called attention to the session of the International 
Congress of Plant Sciences that is to be held at Ithaca, New York, 
August 16-23, 1926. Forestry is one of 15 sections. It is hoped that 
a number of the leading European foresters in charge of the forest 
experiment stations in the several countries will be present. | 
“The Forests of South America” 

Dr. Louis Agassiz Fuertes entertained the Section with an illus- 
trated lecture covering the forests of South America, which was ex- 

tremely interesting. 

Appointment of Executive Committee 

The Secretary was authorized to draft a By-Law providing for 
the appointment of an Executive Committee, and defining its duties 


and authority; this proposed By-Law to be presented in writing to 
members of the Section before the next annual meeting. 


Norway Spruce Plantation 
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The Section inspected a 45-year-old Norway spruce plantation, 
which was an inspiration to all, in that it demonstrated clearly the 
effectiveness of careful forest management, and the value of plan- 
tations. 
Date and Place of Annual Meeting 

It was decided to hold the 1926 Annual Meeting of the Section 
in New York City about February 23, at the time of the Annual 
Meeting of the Woodlands Section of the American Paper and Pulp 
Association, to which the Section was cordially invited. 

O. M. Porter, Secretary. 


ALLEGHENEY SECTION SOCIETY OF AMERICAN FORESTERS SUMMER 
MEETING 

Forty-six foresters employed in 15 states attended the summer 
meeting of the Allegheny section, Society of American Foresters, July 
23-25. Starting from Newton, New Jersey, where a business meeting 
of the section was held, the group was piloted by State Forester Wilbur 
and his staff from the Stokes State Forest in the north to the Bass River 
State Forest in the south. 

Frequent stops were made during the several hundred miles trav- 
ersed during three days’ travel through the wooded sections of New Jer- 
sey to afford time for the observance and study of state, city, corpora- 
tion and private forest organization and management. 

The diversity of forest conditions and management required over 
the area traversed were forcibly illustrated by the hardwood stands of 
the ridges and slopes on the mountains of the north and the pine flats 
and cedar swamps of the south. 

Those not previously acquainted with the localities visited were par- 
ticularly impressed with the possibilities of intensive forest management 
because of the splendid opportunities for profitable utilization due to 
nearby markets, and with the work the State Department of Forestry 
is doing in managing state owned lands and educating other woodland 
owners in the practice of profitable forestry. 

At an informal meeting held in Trenton protection was the prin- 
cipal topic, practical methods of fire prevention and suppression being 
freely discussed. 

The foresters who made the trip were well repaid by the oppor- 
tunity afforded to become familiar with forest conditions throughout 
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New Jersey and with the accomplishments of the State Department of 
Forestry and cooperating woodland owners, and believe that New Jer- 


sey is to be ecgetaidloted on its aggressive forest policy. 
H. R. Conpon, 
_Secretary-Treasurer. 


CALIFORNIA SECTION 
At a meeting of the California Section, Society of American For- 

esters the following officers were elected for the ensuing year. 

T. D. Woodbury, U. S. Forest Service, San Francisco, California, 
Chairman. 

Emanuel Fritz, 305 Hilgard Hall, Berkeley, California, S cevthaen 

The Section has 40 senior members, 50 members, 9 associates, and 
8 section associates. During the past season, 16 new names were nom- 
inated for membership—l1 for member, 4 for associate, and one for 
honorary member. In addition, 11 present members and one associate 
were nominated for promotion to senior membership. 

~Among the important and interesting topics discussed at meetings 
during the season just closed, were the following: 

“Tendencies in Agriculture and its Demands on the Forests, "bY 
T. F. Hunt, Dean Emeritus, College of Agriculture. 

“The Possible Future Population of California,” by Prof. Chas. F. 
Shaw, University of California. 

“Fire: A Review of 1924.” 

“The Problem of White Fir, and our Policy toward its Cutting.” 

Following each meeting copies of the papers presented and of notes 
on the discussions were sent out to each member in mimeographed form. 
This plan will be followed again next year. 

EMANUEL FRITz, 
Secretary. 
BIOLOGICAL ABSTRACTS 


Many members of the Society probably know that arrangements 
have been completed by the Union of American Biological Societies for 
the publication, beginning January 1, 1926, of Biological Abstracts, a 
journal intended to cover biology in the same way in which the field of 
botany has been covered by Botanical Abstracts. A special section will 
continue to be devoted to forestry with the hope that this-field can be 
covered in an improved, more extended, and exhaustive way. 

Biological Abstracts is being financed in part by an allotment from 
one of the large foundations for the next 10-year period. Meanwhile, 


—> 
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about $5,000 is needed to continue Botanical Abstracts during the pres- 


ent year until the new scheme goes into effect. In view of this situation, 
the Union of American Biological Societies is endeavoring to secure the 
necessary funds for this purpose through its constituent societies, of 


_ which the Society of American Foresters is one. Two of the constit- 


uent societies are reported to have responded very promptly, and con- 
tributions are expected from others probably through both of the chan- 


nels indicated. These funds will be used to assist in maintaining the 


editorial office through 1925, a part of the editorial expense being for 
the completion of indices. 

The Executive Council of the Society is in thorough sympathy with 
the establishment of the new Journal of Biological Abstracts, and in 
sympathy with the efforts of the Union of American Biological Socie- 
ties to raise the necessary funds to continue Botanical Abstracts during 
the present year. It hopes that individual members of the Society may 
be sufficiently interested to make personal contributions for this pur- 
pose. Such contributions should be sent to the Treasurer, C. R. Tillot- 
son, Forest Service, Amherst, Mass. 


A BOUQUET FOR THE JOURNAL 
Forest Service, 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 
April 18, 1925. 
Mr 5. I. Dana, President, 
Society of American Foresters, 
Amherst, Mass. 
Dear Mr. Dana: 

At a meeting of the Central Rocky Mountain Section of the So- 
ciety held at the El Paso Club in Colorado Springs on April 8, it was 
voted that the Secretary convey to the editorial staff of the Journal our 
appreciation of the real live and worth while subjects appearing in the 
recent issues of the Journal. 

Never before have the subjects treated in the Journal received so 
much comment and aroused such interest among members of this 
Branch. It is material of this sort that will build for a bigger and 
stronger Society. 

Very sincerely yours, 
E. S. KEITHLEY, 


Secretary, Central Rocky Mountain Section. 


TREES FOR FOREST PLANTING 
CONIFERS ONLY 


NURSERIES AT KEENE, N. H. 
Write Us For Price List 


KEENE FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 
KEENE, N. H. 


WILLIAM T. COX 


Consulting Forester 
Forest Engineer 


Facts determined and advice given concerning all phases of forestry— 
trees, timber estimates, appraisals, lumbering, forest products, fire and insect 
damages, tree planting, management of woodland properties, timber invest- 
ments. 


385 COLUMBUS AVENUE, SAINT PAUL, MINN. 


P. T. COOLIDGE 


Forest Engineer 


TIMBER ESTIMATES AND MAPS 


Reports on Timberland 
Properties 


31 Central Street, BANGOR, MAINE 


Forest Planting Stock 


Write Now for Price List 


PIEDMONT FORESTRY COMPANY 
BOUND BROOK, N. J. 


Forest Management Pians. Economic and Statistical Studies. 
Valuation Surveys. Studies in Industrial Resources. 


BANZHAF & WATSON, INC. 


Chamber of Commerce Building - MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


The New York State College of Forestry 
iy tg pe 
SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


Syracuse, New York 


Special opportunities are offered for graduate work in addition to the regular 4-year 
undergraduate courses. These special courses lead to the degrees of Master of Forestry, 
Master of City Forestry, Master of Science, and Doctor of Philosophy. A 4-year course 
in Pulp and Paper Manufacture and a short course each spring in Dry-Kiln Engineering 
and Lumber Grading are also given. The State Forest Experiment Station of 90 acres at 
Syracuse, three other experiment stations, the Roosevelt Wild Life Forest ————s 
Station, and experimental pulp mill, a well-equipped sawmill, a complete dry-kilr plant. 


and an excellent reference library offer unusual opportunities for investigative wor«. 
For further information address FRANKLIN MOON, Dean, Syracuse, N. Y. 


HARVARD FOREST 


PETERSHAM, MASSACHUSETTS 


A forest experiment station of twu thousand acres, 16 years under 


Management on a sustained yield. _Large variety of _ silvicultural 
treatment in progress. Logging, milling, and marketing annually 


carried on. Extensive plantations established from the Forest nursery. 


Competent graduate students accepted as candidates for degrees 
Of oM. -H vor 1). Ss, 


RICHARD T. FISHER, Director 


UNIVERSITY OF MAINE 
ORONO, MAINE 
Maintained by State and Nation 


The Forest Department offers a four years’ undergraduate curriculum, 
leading to the degree of Bachelor of Science in Forestry. 
Opportunities for a full technical training, and for specializing in prob- 
lems of the Northeastern States and Canada. 
For catalog and further information, address 
JOHN M. BRISCOE, Orono, Maine 


Evergreens for Forestry Planting 


| WRITE FOR PRICE LIST | 


The North-Eastern Forestry Co. 


Cheshire, Connecticut 
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A Comprehensive Inventory of the Forests of the World 


“As a guide to the forest resources 
of the factors affecting the developme 


of the nations and the world, as an analysis 
nt of forest policies, and as a record of the 


progress of forest conservation in different countries, this book will have unique 


value to economists, administrators, 
forest products.” —Gifford Pinchot. 


foresters, exporters, importers, and users of 


FOREST RESOURCES OF THE WORLD 


By RapHar. Zon and Wit11aM N. Sparwawk, Forest Economists, Forest Service, 
United States Department of Agriculture, With an Introduction by 
GirrorD PincHoT 


TWO VOLUMES, 997 pages, 6x9, 16 colored maps, $12.00 net, postpaid. 


The book discusses for all the forest regions 


of the world such topics as: 
Forest area— 
Character and distribution of forest— 
Stand of timber ownership— 
Growth— 
Cut— 
Exports— 
Imports— 
Consumption— 
Industries— 
Forestry movement and legislation— 


I. General Forest Situation 
orld. 
II. The Forest Situation in Europe. 
III. The Forest Situation in Asia. 
IV. The Forest Situation in Northern 
North America. 


in the 


f Situation in South 
America. 


VII. The Forest Situation in Africa. 


Secondary products— VIII. The Forest Situation in Australia 
Etc., ete. and Oceania. 
The 16 maps in colors showing forest IX. Forest Resources Other Than 
sn tt nad the various countries are especially Timber. 
valuable. 


The Economic Problem of Securing an Adequate Supply of Paper 


A graphic presentation of one of the vital economic problems of the day— 
the securing of an adequate supply of paper. 

The book is of special interest to everyone connected with the pulp and paper 
industry and equally so to all users of print paper. It points out clearly what 
must be done to develop sufficiently our supply of pulpwoods. It shows the 
steps necessary in forest conservation and discusses the subject from the prac- 
tical viewpoint of industrial needs. 


PULPWOOD and WOOD PULPin NORTH AMERICA 


By Royal S. Kellogg f ; 
Author of Lumber and Its Uses, The Cost of Growing Timber, The Timber Supply of the United 
states, etc. 
270 pages, 6x9, 87 illustrations, $4.00 net, postpaid 
The book describes the pulpwood industry, the processes of making paper pulp from wood, 
the timber supply of North America, the need for increased timber production and the future 
possibilities of the pulp and paper industry. Detailed statistics of production and consumption 
since the establishment of the rsa gp A are given in the appendix and shown in the text by 
means of graphic charts of unusual effectiveness. te 
Z = > WOOD 10.—What We Have 


1.—Recording Materials 11.—Forest Ownership 


2.—Processes TIMBER PRODUCTION 
3.—Consumption of Wood Pulp in North 12.—The Need for Forestry 
America 13.—The Chance for Forestry 
PULPWOODS 14.—The Methods of Forestry 
4,—Logging 15.—The Hazards of Forestry 


16.—The Cost of Forestry 
17.—The Responsibility for Forestry 
18.—What Should Be Done 

A PERMANENT 


5.—The Unit of Measurement 
6.—Pulpwood Grades ; 
7.—Pulpwood Used in North America 


SE Ses of American Pulpwood 
8.—Propertie MIBER SUPPLY PULP AND PAPER INDUSTRY 


§.—Forest Regions 19.—To Grow More Wood. 
Tee ee 
Order Your Copy Now From the SECRETARY SOCIETY OF AMERICAN 

a FORESTERS, 930 F. Street, Northwest, Washington, D. C. 
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YALE SCHOOL OF FORESTRY 


Established in 1900 
A graduate department of Yale University, offering a two- 
years technical course in forestry leading to the degree of Master 


of Forestry. 
Special opportunities are provided for advanced work and re- 


search in the laboratories and the school forests. 
For further information and catalog address 


THE DEAN OF THE SCHOOL OF FORESTRY 
NEW HAVEN, CONNECTICUT, U. S.A. 


Forestry Training in the Heart of the Rockies 


The Colorado School of Forestry 


COLORADO SPRINGS, COLORADO 


A Department of Colorado College offers a thorough training in technical forestry in— 
A four-year undergraduate course—degree, Bachelor of Science in Forestry. 
A two-year graduate course—degree, Master of Forestry. 
An extremely attractive combination five-year course—degrees, Bachelor of Science 
at end of fourth year and Master of Forestry at end of course. 
Spring and fall forestry teaching at the College’s own forest in the Rocky 
Mountains. Midwinter and other than forestry work at Colorado Springs. 


Send for a Prospectus. 


The Idaho School of Forestry 


Offers thorough training in Practical Forestry, preparing for Federal, State and pri- 
vate work. 


Four and Five Year Courses, leading to the degrees of Bachelor of Science in Forestry 
and Master of Science in Forestry respectively, Opportunity is given for specialization 
in General Forestry, Logging Engineering, and Range Management. 


_ Large logging and milling operations, important wood working industries, also exten- 
sive federal, state and private forests near at hand. Address— 


Dean, School of Forestry, 
University of Idaho, Moscow, Idaho 


Foresters, you can now say good-bye 
forever to foot troubles. FOOT-TONBE, 
& remarkable discovery by a famous 
doctor, cures ti aching, swollen, itchy, 


c00ve FOOT TROUBLES my 
hot, tender, perspiring, cracked, odorous 


feet; | relieves corns. No. 1 Ointment penetrates inner secretions and corrects disorders. = 
No. 2 Powder heals, deodorizes, cleanses skin. 
Ra MOFFATT’S FOOT-TONE A Doctor’s Prescription For Troubled Feet 
4 Bs & $10-$20 doctor Ss treatment it ended foot misery for hundreds; now available to millions \ 
at low cost. Especially necessary if you are on your feet all day. Works amazingly. Gives > 
new lite and vigor undreamed of. Trial box of 12 treatments. SEND NO MONEY. Pay mailman 
$1 plus postage on delivery, or mail $1 bill. Money back guarantee. Write letter or postal NOW. 
MOFFATT-ROSS CO., 
557 West Jackson, Dept. K, 
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Chicago, Ill. 


3 PUBLISHING 
: CO. ST. PAUL 


Book Publishers 


Specially equipped for 
Printing and Binding of. 
Books and Periodicals in 
large and small editions. 
Publishers of Agricultural . 
: and Technical Books and 
E Fiction Editions. Jobbers 
of Text and Special Books. 
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Home of 


“THE FARMER” 


The Northwest’s Only Weekly Farm Paper 
and 


“THE FARMER'S WIFE” 


A National Magazine for Women 


55 to 79 EAST TENTH STREET 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 
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Valuation of Forest Property for Purposes of Tecnng 
chatel Canton, Switzerland... 06.60.62 6. sees 
H. Biolley. 


Valuation of Forest Property at Its Market Value in Tae anto 
owitzerlind=— ean Se 
H. Moreillon, 


The New Bases for Assessment of Forest Tay: ——— — 
Tor Jonson. — a 
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Some Slants on the Michigan Timberland Tax Law. 
P. S. Lovejoy. 
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